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THE FIRST SETTLEMENT IN OHIO 


ORT Harmar was the first permanent military post established in 
the Northwest Territory. It was built on the right bank of the 
Muskingum river, in the angle made of its junction with the Ohio. 

The erection of the fort was begun under the direction of Major 
Doughty in 1785, but not finished until the following year. It was 
named for General Harmar to whose detachment Major Doughty be- 
longed. The fort included within its walls about three-fourths of an 
acre and was admirably well situated. The Muskingum, as pure and 
limpid as the founts of Castalia, indeed in the Indian language the 
name means elk’s eye, so called from its transparency, flows down be- 
tween banks clothed with magnificent trees, which only the richest soil 
could produce, and here loses itself and its name in the greater Ohio. 
Above, there is a curve in the Ohio river, drawn in the truest line 
of beauty, in which both shores sympathize; and a little gem of an 
island, which dame nature seems to have dropped from her apron as 
she was passing over to correct her work, follows out the curve exactly. 
Here the valley stretches below with a long variation in its trend. The 
same point commands a view up the Muskingum, than which no better 
watch tower could have been selected. The fort was pentagonal; the 
walls were of hewn logs placed horizontally one above the other, 
rising to the height of twelve feet, and one hundred and twenty feet in 
length. The fifth side, opening into the area of the fort was occu- 
pied with block houses, intended for the residences of the officers. The 
barracks for the private soldiers were built along the sides of the cur- 
tains, with the roof slanting inwards. On the curtain which faced the 
Ohio there was a square tower, from the top of which a tri-colored flag 
threw its folds to the breeze. A sentinel was always stationed in the 
tower, as from its position the outlook commanded an extended view 
up both valleys and down the Ohio. The sally-port was toward 
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the hill, back of the fort; the main gate faced the Ohio; gardens were 
tastefully laid out near the fort and a council house erected a short dis- 
tance above. It was in this house that General St. Clair made the short- 
lived treaty of 1789. On the opposite shore, in Virginia, there were 
about a score of families living at the time the Pioneers came to begin 
their settlement. Isaac Williams, a noted hunter and an enterprising 
man, was at the head of this colony. 

In 1788 the time came when a break was to be made in the wilder- 
ness of the great Northwest, and a home fitted up for civilized men. 
The spot chosen for the first inroad upon savage life and savage pos- 
session, was on the left bank of the Muskingum opposite Fort Harmar. 
This date marks the beginning of the heroic age in the history of Ohio. 
And more fortunate than most peoples whose heroes are only seen 
dimly in the mists of the past, the men who made that period illustrious 
in her annals stand out in full relief of form and lineament. Their 
characters are stamped upon all the existing institutions and conditions 
of the commonwealth. Indeed the children of the heroes are still actors 
in the drama their fathers initiated at their great cost. They are white- 
haired men and women, and their feeble steps show that they have 
reached and passed the prescribed limit of this mortal life; yet some 
of them have hope that they will be spared to join in the celebration of 
the Centennial of the Great Northwest, which will come to pass in a 
little less than a decade of years. 

In these days when railroad facilities abound, the emigrant to a new 
country carries with him all the appliances of civilization. He knows 
scarcely more of hardship in the new country than he did in the old. 
Not so with the men and women who felled the first trees, planted 
the first corn and made the first homes in the Northwest Territory. 
There was no kind of toil and no manner of hardship with which they 
were not constrained to make acquaintance. The bride of a day, whose - 
husband joined the emigrants to Ohio, bade her father and mother, her 
brothers and sisters an adieu, that was in most cases final. Nor could 
her homesick heart be comforted by weekly or even monthly messages 
of love from those left and longed for; no letters came to tell her that 
she was loved and cared for still. There was only blank silence between 
her and the dear ones at home. For years there were no mails and no 
way of sending letters but by a chance traveller. 

The manuscript autobiography of General Rufus Putnam, which 
the writer has examined, gives the particulars of an attempt to estab- 
lish a colony in the Territory northwest of the Ohio as early as 1772. 
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He says in that year “ General Lyman returned from England where he 
had been several years soliciting the British Government for a grant of 
lands for the provincial officers and soldiers who had served in the late 
war against France.” The King finally consented to the making of the 
grant, and a company of surveyors was sent out, among whom were the 
celebrated Israel Putnam, and Rufus Putnam, the son of his cousin. 
Eight or nine months were spent in making the survey; a town was 
laid, and a colony made themselves ready to go out and take possession. 
But before the deed was accomplished, the King changed his mind and 
revoked the grant. The struggle with the mother country for the inde- 
pendence of the colonies began soon after, and nothing more was done 
in this direction till the war was brought to a close. There is a pleasant 
compensation in the fact that when Rufus Putnam and some of his com- 
patriots were fighting under the banner of St. George to lay low the 
lilies of France, they were really struggling for the possession of the 
fair lands which was to be a home for themselves and a field of enter- 
prise for their children. 

The step which led the way to the settlement of the northwest 
territory was taken by Congress in 1776, when an act was passed offer- 
ing an appropriation of land to each officer and soldier who should 
serve during the war then in progress. The tracts offered varied 
in extent with the rank of the officer. A colonel was to have five hun- 
dred acres, inferior officers less, and common soldiers one hundred acres. 
In 1780 the act was amended so as to include general officers. Major 
Generals were to receive one thousand one hundred, and Brigadier 
Generals eight hundred and fifty acres. The first organized settlement 
in the northwest was the immediate offshoot of these enactments. 
The close of the war found the country, and almost all who inhabited 
it, poor and discouraged. During the long struggle agriculture had 
been neglected, manufactures had received but little attention, and pro- 
duction of every kind had greatly diminished, while consumption had 
immensely increased. Men who had been seven years in the army 
found many difficulties in the way of returning to the trades and occu- 
pations by which they had previously earned a living. There had been 
‘not only a loss of annual income, but in many cases the entire loss 
of the business itself. Besides, tastes and aptitudes had undergone a 
change, and what had once been acceptable and pleasant was so no 
longer. Yet a livelihood must be obtained, and generally men had 
others besides themselves for whom to provide. The general exchequer 
was as thoroughly exhausted as the private purses of the officers and 
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soldiers. The Government could only compensate the men to whose 
sacrifices and efforts it owed its existence by promises to pay; and so 
poor was the prospect of these promises being redeemed, that they only 
brought in the market one-sixth of the sum called for on their face. 
With many of the officers, as well as the soldiers, no time could be lost, 
for their needs were urgent, and the necessity of immediate action 
imperative. 

Hence, in 1783, as soon as the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
was signed, a petition was presented to Congress, bearing the signa- 
tures of two hundred and eighty-eight officers, asking that the land to 
which they were entitled might be located in “that tract of country 
bounded north on Lake Erie, south on the Ohio river,” etc. General 
Rufus Putnam forwarded the petition to Congress, and at the same time 
wrote a letter to General Washington, in which he enforced the 
demands of the petition with much earnestness and ability. Wash- 
ington warmly approved of the proposed plan, and urged upon Con- 
gress the necessity of immediate action. But on the part of Congress 
there were difficulties, real or imaginary, sufficient to prevent any- 
thing from being done. One reason assigned for inaction was that 
these lands were not in the actual possession of the Government. To 
rebut this objection it was claimed, as was well known, that after the 
conquests of General Clark the French Government ceded all the ter- 
ritory northwest of the Ohio river to latitude thirty-one degrees, etc., to 
the English Government, and it therefore legitimately belonged to that 
Government when the war with the colonies began. And in the Treaty 
of Paris the said Government of Great Britain ceded to the United 
States all the territory then in their possession south of the forty-ninth 
parallel. It was a fact well known at the time that, during the adjust- 
ment of that treaty, the British Commissioners persistently urged the 
making of the Ohio river the boundary of the United States on the west. 
So strenuously did they insist upon this, that Dr. Franklin thought it 
was better to yield the point and accept that boundary, fearing that by 
claiming the less, the United States might lose the greater good and fail 
altogether in making a treaty; but when he proposed this concession to 
his two colleagues, John Adams and John Jay, the former said indig- 
nantly, “ No! rather than relinquish our claim to the western territory, 
I will go home and urge my countrymen to take up arms again and 
fight till they secure their rights, or shed the last drop of blood.” Jay 
agreed with him, and Dr. Franklin said no more about giving up the 
West. In the end the British Commissioners found it best to yield the 
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point. A party in Congress doubted the expediency of retaining the 
western country, even if it did rightfully belong to the Government. 
They claimed that the Eastern States would be better off without so 
great a weight hanging to their skirts as this great West would be. 
Among General Putnam’s manuscript papers there is the first draft of 
an argument written out to convince such unbelievers that it was a 
matter of absolute necessity to all parts of the country that the West 
should be retained. The argument covers three or four sheets of 
foolscap, and is able and logical. In the light of the present one gasps 
at the thought that there was ever danger that this magnificent ter- 
ritory might be lost to the Government; this great West that has done 
so much to make our country what it is, and has opened before us such 
grand possibilities for the future. 

In 1784 General Putnam wrote again to Washington in regard to 
forming a settlement in the West. After expressing his regret at the 
inaction of Congress, he says: “Surely, if justice and gratitude to 
the army and the general policy of the Union were to govern in this 
case, there would not be the smallest interruption in granting its 
request.” In a previous letter General Putnam had made known his 
determination to be himself one of the emigrants to the new country, 
and he was also the first to suggest the plan of laying out the land in 
townships, six miles square, with reservations for the ministry and for 
schools. 

General Benjamin Tupper, who had been employed by the Govern- 
ment to assist in the survey of the territory bordering upon the Ohio, 
agreed with General Putnam in regard to the des‘rableness of the 
country along the Muskingum and Ohio rivers as a place in which to 
begin a settlement, and united with him in January, 1786, in issuing a 
call to those who in eastern Massachusetts were interested in the 
enterprise, to get together and elect delegates, who should meet at the 
“Bunch of Grapes” tavern in Boston, March Ist, 1786, to devise 
measures for a purchase of land and the foundation of a colony. 
In response to this call, eleven delegates met at the time and place 
appointed. Gen. Rufus Putnam was chosen chairman of the meeting 
and Winthrop Sargent, secretary. As the result of the meeting, a 
plan was drawn up for the formation of a company, and subscription 
books were opened. A whole year passed, however, without enough 
names being subscribed to justify further action. On the 8th of March, 
1787, the stockholders met at “ Brackett’s Tavern” in Boston, and the 
company was fully organized under the name of “ The Ohio Company 
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of Associates.”” Samuel H. Parsons, Rufus Putnam and Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler were appointed directors. The directors were empowered to 
make proposals to Congress “for a private purchase of lands under such 
descriptions as they shall deem adequate for the purposes of the com- 
pany.” The directors made choice of Dr. Manasseh Cutler to go to 
New York, where Congress was then in session, and make the desired 
purchase. No fitter or more capable agent could have been selected. 
Dr. Cutler was a graduate of Yale College, and had studied and taken 
regular degrees in the three learned professions. To the scientific world 
he was known as a man eminent in science, and his writings on botany 
and other branches of knowledge had made his name familiar to students 
and men of letters. As a scientific scholar he ranked next to Dr. 
Franklin, whom in many respects he greatly resembled. Of fine pres. 
ence and courtly manners, fond of anecdote, and a captivating talker, 
his conversation charmed his hearers, while at the same time his logic 
was so incisive and terse that he rarely failed to convince. He was just 
the man to meet the southern members of Congress, conquer their 
prejudices and obtain their assistance; for, strange to say, it was upon 
securing their aid that he mainly depended for success. It is a some- 
what singular fact, that for the carrying out of a project which origin- 
ated in Massachusetts, and depended principally upon Massachusetts 
men for successful execution, with an agent belonging to the same 
State to negotiate the business, no help could be looked for from the 
members of Congress from that State. On the other hand, opposition 
was expected and preparations taken to meet it, and to conquer, if pos- 
sible, notwithstanding. The reason is not far to seek; Massachusetts 
and New York had relinquished: unconditionally whatever claim they 
had to territory in the West. Connecticut had done the same with the 
reservation of a tract in the northeastern part of what was afterwards 
the State of Ohio. Virginia also gave up all claim upon being allowed 
a tract of land to be given as bounty to soldiers. While, therefore, 
Massachusetts had no interest in the opening up of the West for settle- 
ment, there was an interest nearer home to which that project was 
inimical. The State owned thirty thousand square miles of territory in 
the Province of Maine which had recently been brought into the 
market and there was great anxiety to dispose of it. It did not suit the 
men in authority to have the industry and enterprise and courage which 
the Ohio Company of Associates would withdraw from their border, 
taken out of their State and carried to the far-off West. If this drain 
must come, they would prefer to direct it within a channel that would 
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benefit the parent State. If they must colonize, let them go to Maine 
and buy land of their own commonwealth. 

Dr. Cutler left his home in Ipswich and started in his one-horse 
chaise for New York, June 24th, 1787. He reached his place of destina- 
tion July 5th. He was equipped with more than fifty letters of intro- 
duction to distinguished men in New York and Philadelphia. The 
Constitutional convention was in session at the latter place. 

He says in his private journal: “July 5th, about three o’clock, I 
arrived at the city, by the road that enters through the Bowery. Put 
up my horse in the Bowery barns. The first letter I delivered was to 
Mr. Hugh Henderson. He is a wholesale merchant and lives in genteel 
style on Golden Hill Street, New York. Mr. Henderson treated me 
very politely. After tea he proposed a walk about the city, but first 
gave me a specimen of Scotch generosity, urged me to take lodgings 
with him while I tarried in the city, assigned me one of his front 
chambers and ordered his servant Starling to attend me.” 

Dr. Cutler lost no time in setting about the accomplishment of the 
object for which he had come. The difficulties in the way of negotia- 
ting the purchase he found to be many and not easily overcome. There 
was need of all his consummate tact and unwearied perseverance. The 
history of the transaction as recorded in his journal shows that lobbying 
is not so recent an invention as has sometimes been supposed. Certain 
it is that he was greatly helped in the accomplishment of his object by 
its use. He received much attention and many invitations to dine and 
sup with members of Congress and other distinguished men. “He was 
skillful in always keeping his errand in view, and yet so treating the 
subject as to interest and not tire his hearers. He gives a full and inter- 
esting account of the great men that he met. He seems to have devoted 
himself mainly to winning over the members from the South, well know- 
ing that it must be by their influence that he carried his point if he car- 
ried it at all. The progress toward successful accomplishment seemed 
to him very slow, and again and again he despaired of making the pur- 
chase upon any such terms as he desired. 

He writes in his journal: “July 2oth. This morning the Secretary 
of Congress furnished me the ordinance of yesterday, which states the 
conditions of a contract, but on terms to which I shall by no means 
accede. I informed the committee of Congress that I would not consent 
on the terms proposed ; that I should prefer purchasing lands from some 
of the States, who would give me incomparably better terms, and there- 
fore proposed to leave the city immediately.” 
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Massachusetts was not the only State that had land in the market. 
New York also had large possessions in the western part of their State 
for which they would gladly find purchasers. Dr. Cutler made skillful 
use of these other chances to buy in order to secure such terms as 
suited him. There was no honest effort to which he did not resort, while 
at the same time he seems to have relied chiefly on personal influence 
exerted outside of legislative halls. He says, “in some instances we 
engaged one person who engaged a second, and he a third, and so on to 
the fourth before we could effect our purpose.” Once and again he 
threatened to relinquish the attempt and go home. In furtherance of 
his object, he thought it best to make a change in officering the 
company. From the first, Gen. Rufus Putnam was selected to be 
the head and commandant of that particular colony which was to be 
located on the Ohio. It had also been agreed upon that Gen. Samuel 
H. Parsons, of Connecticut, should be the Governor of the new terri- 
tory. The Hon. Arthur St. Clair was President of Congress and Dr. 
Cutler discovered that he had ambitious longing for the Governorship 
of the Northwest Territory. He had been but a lukewarm advocate of 
the measures proposed by Dr. Cutler, and if his zealous participation 
could be secured it might prove to be the weight that would turn the scale. 
Accordingly, the proposition was made to him that he should be Gover- 
nor in case success attended the efforts then being made. The effort was 
soon perceptible. He gave his influence and his efforts to the accom- 
plishment of the object. General Parsons was well satisfied to be made 
one of the judges of the new territory. 

Finally, after much effort and many delays, Dr. Cutler succeeded in 
securing the terms he desired and had so ably contended for, though he 
deviated from his original plan of making a purchase merely for the 
Ohio Company, and united with it contracts for other parties. In addi- 
tion to the one million and a half acres for that company, he bought 
about three and a half millions for private speculators, making in all 
about five millions of acres. He was induced to do this by finding that 
he could thus make better terms. For the million five hundred thou- 
sand acres bought for the Ohio Company, payment was to be made “ in 
specie, loan office certificates reduced to specie, in certificates of the 
liquidated debt reduced to specie.” The price to be paid was one dol- 
lar per acre liable to a reduction “ by an allowance for bad land and all 
individual charges and circumstances whatever; provided, that all such 
allowances shall not exceed one third of a dollar per acre.” 

The company paid half the purchase money at the time of making 
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the contract; the land was to be conveyed upon the receipt of the 
remainder. But some of the shareholders failed to meet their engage- 
ments, and the Indian war breaking out in less than two years after the 
colony reached their new home, greatly crippled them, and the two 
causes combined effectually prevented the company from meeting its 
engagements. In 1792 the directors met in Philadelphia and sent a 
memorial to Congress asking for relief. After some discussion and dif- 
ficulty, a bill was passed authorizing the conveyance of the half of the 
land already paid for—seven hundred and fifty thousand acres—to be 
made out; also another conveyance of seven hundred and fourteen 
thousand, two hundred and eighty-five acres (one seventh of the orig- 
inal purchase), to be paid for within six months by warrants issued for 
bounty rights, and yet another conveyance of one hundred thousand 
acres to be conveyed in tracts of one hundred acres, “as a bounty to 
each male person of eighteen years of age being an actual settler.” 
The bill was approved and the patents issued to Rufus Putnam, 
Manasseh Cutler, Robert Oliver, and Griffin Green in trust for the Ohio 
Company of Associates.. The patents were signed by George Wash- 
ington, President, and Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State. These 
three patents and also the original contract of October 2d, 1787, are in 
the library of Marietta College. 

Much has been said in regard to the unwise choice made by the Ohio 
Company in locating their lands. It has been stated, and probably with 
truth, that the whole northwest territory was before them, where to 
choose ; they selected a tract that included within it more poor, broken 
rough land than could be found in a body any where else in the whole 
territory. Lying,as aconsiderable part of it does, among the foot-hills 
of the Alleghenies, it is hilly and sterile compared with other portions 
of the West. These are the circumstances which seem to have influ- 
enced the company in locating their lands where they did. The first 
and most potent was the advice of Mr. Hutchins, “the Government 
Geographer;” Dr. Cutler had repeated conversations with him while 
in New York negotiating the purchase, and Mr. Hutchins very emphatic- 
ally advised him to make the location along the Muskingum and Ohio 
rivers, in the region where the two united. He claimed to have a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the whole western territory then under gov- 
ernment control, and asserted that there could nowhere be found so 
desirable a tract as the one proposed. Another influential reason for 
the choice was that there were but few Indians located on the said tract 
of land. The celebrated and war-like Iroquois or Five nations had been 
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in the habit of coming down the Ohio in their canoes and pouncing 
upon the Indians that lived along the banks, taking them unawares. 
This unpleasant experience was repeated so often that to escape it, the 
native Indians retreated farther and farther from the banks of the river, 
until there was a tract of country extending thirty or forty miles back 
from the river, in which there were only one or two unimportant vil- 
lages and scarcely any regular inhabitants. This whole region was 
regarded as a common hunting ground and used as such. There 
would not, therefore, be the necessity for removing Indians in order 
to get possession. <A third and very potential reason was the imme- 
diate vicinage of Fort Harmar. The principal personages of the 
colony were men of war, too shrewd in matters generally, and too 
well acquainted. with Indian character to trust to present appear- 
ances or any promises of peace. Soldiers and muniments of war were 
better safe-guards than treaties, how well soever guaranteed. The re- 
sult justified this opinion. It was only the presence of soldiers and their 
own wisdom and courage and acquaintance with war that saved the 
colonists from extermination in the bloody conflict with the Indians that 
continued from 1791 to 1795. 

Before passing on to later events in the history of the Colonists, 
it is well to say a few words in regard to the “ Ordinance of 1787.” In 
an article in the North American Review for April, 1876, it is said, “The 
Ordinance of 1787 and the Ohio Company’s purchase were parts of the 
same transaction. The purchase wou/d not have been made without the 
Ordinance, and the Ordinance cou/d not have been enacted except as an 
essential condition of the purchase.” . . . “The Ordinance in the 
breadth of its conceptions, its details and its results has been, perhaps, 
the most noted instance of legislation ever enacted by the American 
people. It fixed forever the character of the immigration, and of the 
social, political and educational institutions of the people who inhabit 
this imperial territory, then a wilderness, but now covered by five great 
States, and teeming with more than ten million persons, or more than 
one-fourth the population of the United States. It forever prohibited 
slavery and involuntary servitude. . . . . Its vital principles 
embodied in six ‘articles of compact between the original States and 
the people and States of said territory, to remain unalterable unless by 
common consent.’ It was well understood that common consent to 
any material change could never be obtained.” 

The article prohibiting slavery saved at least three of the five States 
formed of this territory from the grip of that monster of iniquity, 
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slavery. In Ohio there was a hard-fought battle over the subject at the 
formation of the constitution of the State, and a majority of only one 
vote saved the State from having slavery foisted upon it, the ordinance 
to the contrary notwithstanding; and only that saved Indiana and IIli- 
nois from being the recipients of the same evil. 

We quote again from the article before mentioned: “ Every square 
mile of the territory thus covered by the Ordinance of 1787 was patri- 
otic” (in the late civil war), “and gave its men and its means for the 
support of the Union. South and southwest of that boundary line 
were treachery and rebellion, under the plausible semblance of neu- 
trality. Kentucky and Missouri furnished more men that fought against 
the United States flag than fought uwxder it. The north-western States 
put more than a million soldiers into the Union armies, and they were 
the men who fought at Forts Henry and Donaldson, Pittsburg Landing, 
Stone River, Jackson and Vicksburg, and achieved the only Union vic- 
tories gained during the first two years of the war.” 

Of this same Ordinance, Mr. Webster says: ‘ We are accustomed 
to praise the lawgivers of antiquity; we help to perpetuate the fame of 
Solon and Lycurgus, but I doubt whether any single law of any law- 
giver, ancient or modern, has produced effects of a more distinct, 
marked and lasting character than the Ordinance of 1787.” Also, the 
late Chief Justice Chase said of ft: “Never, probably, in the history of 
the world did a measure of legislation so accurately fulfil, and yet so 
mightily exceed, the anticipations of the Legislators.” 

There seems to be conclusive proof that Dr. Cutler helped to shape 
this Ordinance, and that the incorporation of some of its most bene- 
ficial features was due to him. He was in New York negotiating for 
the purchase of land when the Ordinance was passed ; and, though not 
a member of Congress, and of course not on the committee for drafting 
the Ordinance, it was submitted to him for revision and amendments; 
and he says in his journal: “ All the amendments I proposed were made 
except one.” And he elsewhere stated that among the amendments he 
made, were the prohibition of slavery and the enactments for the sup- 
port of religion and the encouragement of education. 

As soon as the purchase was completed, General Putnam and 
his associates made preparations for going at once to possess the 
land. The Company had previously ordered, “that four surveyors 
should be employed and twenty-two men to attend them; that there 
should be added to this number twenty men, including six boat-builders, 
four house carpenters, one blacksmith and nine common workmen.” 
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These men were to be subsisted at the expense of the Company, 
and allowed wages, at the rate of four dollars each per month, till 
discharged. 

The surveyors employed were Col. Ebenezer Sproat, Mr. Anselm 
Tupper and Mr. John Mathews from Massachusetts, and Col. Return 
Jonathan Meigs from Connecticut. The boat-builders and mechanics, 
in all twenty men, started under the command of Major Haffield White 
from Danvers, Mass., late in December, 1787, and reached Sumrill’s 
Ferry, the place of rendezvous, on the Youghiogheny river, thirty miles 
above Pittsburgh, late in January. The surveyors, their attendants and. 
the remainder of the pioneers, to the number of twenty-six, met at 
Hartford, Conn., early in January, and began their wearisome journey, 
under the command of General Putnam, assisted by Colonel Ebenezer 
Sproat. When the party reached the mountains, they found them cov- 
ered to such a depth with snow that it was impossible to transport their 
baggage upon wagons; so they were obliged to stop and make sleds, on 
which they crossed the mountains. But their passage was slow and 
toilsome. They did not reach Sumrill’s Ferry till late in February, and 
then were disappointed in finding that but little progress had been 
made in the building of the boats in which they were to perform the 
remainder of their journey. But, with the additional force of men, and 
under the eye of the master, the work progressed more rapidly. Cap- 
tain Jonathan Dowell was the architect and superintendent of the boat- 
building. The large boat was launched April 2d, and called the May- 
flower, in memory of that other boat that had come over the sea 
freighted with the seeds of a new Empire. The boat was forty-five 
feet long, twelve broad, and was stoutly built, with knees like a 
galley, and a covered deck, which was high enough for a man 
to walk without stooping, and the sides were strong enough to 
resist the force of a bullet in case of an attack. Besides this large 
boat, there were a flatboat and three canoes, loaded with provisions, 
equipments and materials for building. And now, after weary months 
of travel and work and waiting, the emigrants were launched upon 
waters that would carry them, without toil or anxiety, to their future 
home in the yet unbroken forest. They soon passed down the tribu- 
tary and entered the tranquil Ohio, Za delle riviere of its former 
claimants. The trees were already putting on their spring clothing, 
and the birds sang their songs of greeting in the branches. The 
verdure was creeping over the sides of the hills that bordered the 
river. To the greater part of the eyes that looked upon them, it was a 
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new thing to see trees so ambitiously lifting up their branches toward 
the heavens, while their wonderful magnitude gave evidence of a 
depth and richness of soil that was both strange and encouraging to the 
beholders. To men accustomed to the sterile soil of New England, we 
can well believe that the glory and the grandeur of the scenes through 
which they passed as they descended the river, seemed like glimpses 
of fairy land. At any rate, whether any sentiment was waked up or 
not, each day brought them nearer to that long-talked-of and much- 
desired country, “the Ohio,” where they were to make homes. for 
themselves and their children. On the morning of the 7th of April they 
came abreast of Ren’s Island, which some on board knew was only a 
short distance above the mouth of the Muskingum. They were, there- 
fore, on the guz vive, and yet they passed the mouth of the river without 
seeing it, and found themselves at Fort Harmar. The trees upon the 
banks of the Muskingum so reached out their branches and covered 
the river, that, with the help of a fog, they quite concealed the river. 
It was found to be impossible to turn back their boats, so they landed 
at Fort Harmar, and Major Doughty, the commandant of the garrison, 
sent men to help them tow the boats to the east side of the river. 
The sun had reached its meridian when they landed on the site of the 
new town that was soon to be. 

The 7th of April, 1788, is a memorable day in the annals of Ohio. 
Then and there was laid the corner-stone of the great Buckeye State; 
a State that, in less than a century, has become the third inthe Union in 
wealth and population, and has freely furnished men to fill the high 
places in the national councils and in the army. On that 7th of April 
General Putnam and his fellow-workers lost no time indallying. The 
boards, brought for the purpose, were at once landed, and the erection 
of temporary habitations begun. A large marquee was set up for Gen- 
eral Putnam, where he lived and transacted business until the fort was 
built. The day after their arrival the surveyors began to lay out the 
town. The axe of the woodsman woke the echoes that had slept so 
long, and the mighty trees began to fall before the blows of the chopper. 
As it would take more time than they could spare to fell so many trees, 
many of them were girdled and left standing. Although the season 
was far advanced when they reached there, they managed to plant one 
hundred and thirty acres of corn that firstseason. The rivers furnished 
an abundance of fish, and in the forests were found buffaloes, bears, 
deer in abundance and turkeys innumerable, so that their larders were 


cheaply and abundantly supplied. 
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Six thousand acres were set apart for the new city. The surveyors 
laid out the streets, the more important ones parallel with the Mus- 
kingum. The lots were ninety by one hundred and eighty feet. Dr. 
Cutler had suggested the name Adelphia-as one desirable for the 
new town; but at a meeting of the Directors, held on the 2d of 
July, 1788, the first meeting held west of the mountains, the following 
resolution was passed: “ Resolved, That the city near the confluence of 
the Ohio and Muskingum rivers be called Marietta, that the Directors 
write to his Excellency Count de Moustiers, the French Ambassador, 
informing him of the motives for naming the city, and request his 
opinion whether it will be advisable to present her Majesty of France 
a public square.” Alas! the beautiful queen was too near the close of 
her fearful sufferings to interest herself in a public square in a far-off 
city in the distant west of the New World. 

General Putnam was wise to foresee danger, and efficient in pre- 
paring to meet it. He had not much confidence in the power of existing 
treaties to keep the Indians in peace with those who were in their 
opinion invading a hunting ground which belonged of right to them- 
selves. At once, therefore, he began the erection of a fort, which 
should prove a place of refuge to the colonists in time of danger, or 
in case the Indians showed any signs of hostility. On the day of their 
first landing there were seventy Indians, men, women and children, with 
Captain Pipes at their head, in the neighborhood of Fort Harmar. 
They had come to agree upon a treaty, and to trade their peltries with 
the soldiers in the garrison. They had given noisy assurance of wel- 
come to General Putnam and his company, but he knew them too well 
to trust them. 

A stockaded fort was erected a short distance from the Muskingum 
river and nearly a mile from the Ohio. The sides formed a regular 
parallelogram, and were one hundred and eighty feet in length. At 
each corner there was a strong block-house, surmounted by a watch- 
tower. These houses were twenty feet square below and twenty-four 
feet above. The dwelling houses were in the curtains. They were 
made of hewn logs, and were two stories high. The front was toward 
the Muskingum, and in the centre there was a belfry, underneath which 
was the office of the Hon. Winthrop Sargent, Secretary of the Com- 
pany. There were loopholes for musketry as well as artillery. General 
St. Clair occupied the southwest block-house; the northwest was used 
for public worship and holding court. Individuals were allowed to 
fit up dwelling houses in the curtains according to their inclination or 
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ability. There was room in them for the accommodation of forty or 
fifty families, but during the Indian war they were made to accommo- 
date between two and three hundred persons. This fort was called 
Campus Martius, showing that there were classical scholars among the 
pioneers. One of the actors in these scenes wrote of it: “Campus Mar- 
tius is the handsomest pile of buildings on the west side of the Allegheny 
mountains, and in a few days will be the strongest fortification in the 
Territory of the United States. It stands on the margin of the elevated 
plain, on which are the remains of the ancient works.” In the open 
court within the square which the buildings occupied a well was dug, 
eighty feet deep. The cool and refreshing water from this well is still 
a comfort and convenience to many families that live in the vicinity. 
The block-house on the southeast corner is still standing, forming a 
part of the residence of the late Judge Arius Nye. To the mechanical 
and engineering skill of General Putnam, and the practical knowledge 
of some of his associates, was due the thorough workmanship shown 
in butiding this fort, which was undoubtedly the means of salvation to 
the infant colony in the Indian war which so soon followed. 

The 4th of July after the arrival of the colonists was celebrated with 
all the “pomp of circumstance” possible in their condition. The off- 
cers from Fort Harmar were invited over, and a sumptuous repast was 
spread under a magnificent tree on the bank of the Muskingum. Many 
deer and countless turkeys bled freely for the occasion, and a giant fish— 
a pike—caught in the Muskingum, helped to fill the bill of fare. General 
James Mitchell Varnum, one of the Judges and also a Director, was 
the orator for the occasion. The speech is on record, and is flowery 
enough to suit the most poetic taste. In addressing his “fair audi- 
tors,” after complimenting them upon their courage in “exploring the 
Paradise of America,” he says: “Gentle zephyrs, fanning breezes, 
wafting through the air ambrosial odors, receive you here. Hope no 
longer flutters on the wings of uncertainty.” 

Governor St. Clair had not yet arrived, and there was no organized 
government, so that every man could be a law unto himself, if he chose. 
But that did not suit these law-abiding descendants of the Puritans. 
Therefore, as the closing ceremony in the celebration of Independence 
‘Day, they drew up a code of laws, which were written out on paper, and 
suspended, not as were the Ten Tables of the Romans, in a temple, but 
on the trunk of a tree that stood upon the bank of the river. By these 
laws they were governed until the arrival of the Governor and the 
organization of a government. Well might General Washington say 
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of these pioneers: “ No colony in America was ever settled under such 
favorable auspices as that which has just commenced on the Mus- 
kingum. Information, property and strength will be its characteristics. 
I know many of the settlers personally, and there never were men 
better calculated to promote the welfare of such a community.” 

The Governor, General Arthur St. Clair, arrived in July, and was 
received at Fort Harmar with a salute of thirteen guns. After a few 
days’ rest, he was escorted with considerable ceremony to the east side 
of the Muskingum, and received by General Putnam under his mar- 
quee. The Judges of the Territory and the principal men of the colony 
were present. The Secretary, Hon. Winthrop Sargent, read the 
Ordinance of 1787, the Governor’s commission and his own. The cer- 
emony closed with congratulations and assurances of welcome to the 
Governor. 

The government thereafter established was quite anomalous. There 
were no precedents by which to be influenced, for it was the first terri- 
torial government established under the Federal authority. The people 
had no part nor lot in the matter. There were no elective officers. 
The Governor and Judges received their appointment first from Con- 
gress, and after 1789, when the Constitution was adopted, from the 
President. The General Government bore a part of the expense of the 
territorial government, but by far the larger share was obtained by 
heavily taxing the people of the territory. This government continued 
in force ten years. 

On the second day of the following September the first civil court 
ever held in the Northwest territory was opened. A procession was 
formed near the Ohio river, and the men marched up through a path 
cut in the forest to Campus Martius. First went the high sheriff with 
a drawn sword, following whom came the citizens; then came the offi- 
cers from Fort Harmar, next the members of the bar, after them the 
Supreme Judges, following whom were the Governor and clergymen, 
the newly appointed Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, Generals 
Putnam and Tupper bringing up the rear. The court was held in the 
southeast block-house, and opened with prayer by the Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, D.D., to whom the colony was so greatly indebted. He was 
there on a visit, and only remained a few days. To the honor of the 
forty-eight men who made up the colony it can be said, that there was 
not a single case on the docket ! 

On the roth of August the hearts of some of the husbands and 
fathers among the colonists were encouraged and made glad by the 
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arrival of their wives and children. Eight families arrived from New 
England. Among them were the wives and children of General Anselm 
Tupper and Colonel Ichabod Nye. The new arrival increased the 
number in the colony to one hundred and thirty-two men, with some 
women and children. At the beginning of 1789 there was not a white 
family within the present limits of Ohio, except those connected with 
this colony. 

Any account of these first settlers in Ohio which should omit the 
statement of their efforts in behalf of religion and education would be 
incomplete. The wise men in the East well knew that a successful 
and prosperous commonwealth must rest upon the basis of morality 
and intelligence. They therefore early looked after and provided for 
the interests of religion and education. Ata meeting at Rees’ Tavern, 
Providence, Rhode Island, March 5, 1787, a committee of the Company 
reported: “That the Directors be requested to pay early attention to 
the education of youth and the promotion of public worship among 
the first settlers,” &c. . . . “that they, if practicable, secure an 
instructor, eminent for literary accomplishments and the virtue of his 
character, who shall also superintend the first scholastic institutions.” 
The proprietors and others “of benevolent and liberal minds” were 
invited to make up a fund by voluntary contributions to carry out these 
resolutions. In the furtherance of this object, Dr. Cutler, who was 
appointed for the purpose, engaged the Rev. Daniel Story to go out to 
the colony. He was to have his board and four dollars in silver per 
week for his services. Mr. Story was a native of Boston and a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College. He reached Marietta in the spring of 
1789, and preached not only in Marietta, but in the other settlements 
in rotation. There were no roads, and his visits were made in canoes 
with oarsmen provided for the occasion. During the Indian war a 
guard well armed accompanied him when he went to fill his appoint- 
ments. . 

The interests of education were well looked after from the beginning. 
In the contract for the purchase of land it was stipulated on the part of 
the purchaser, that “two complete townships should be given perpet- 
ually to the uses of a university, to be laid off by the purchaser or 
purchasers as near the center of the purchase, as the case may be, so 
that the same shall be good land—to be applied to that object by the 
Legislature.” Also, the sixteenth section in every township was set 
apart for the use of schools, and the twenty-ninth for the support of 
religion. The townships set apart for the university were located and 
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surveyed in 1795. The act incorporating the institution passed the 
Legislature in 1802. The town of Athens was laid out on the land thus 
set apart, and the college called the Ohio University. 

Dr. Cutler was greatly instrumental in the establishment of the 
college, and strenuous in his efforts in behalf of common schools. As a 
matter of fact, a school was opened the first year of the settlement, and 
an academy established before a decade of years had passed away. 


M. CONE 











CAMPUS MARTIUS IN 1791—From a Drawing by Winthrop Sargent 

















THE NEW VERSION OF THE BATTLE OF HARLEM 
PLAINS 


This action, in itself unimportant so far as its casualties are consid- 
ered, was of graver consequence in its restoration of the morale of the 
dispirited forces of the patriots. The first conflict on the island of 
Manhattan, and moreover a success, its centennial celebration with mili- 
tary pomp and civil ceremony by the New York Historical Society was 
fully justified. The ground was carefully studied by the committee of 
that body charged with the details; the traditions of the neighborhood 
were thoroughly sifted; all known maps, records and deeds relating 
to the locality were examined and compared, and all the documents and 
letters, printed and in manuscript, known to exist, were collected and 
collated. From these authorities Mr. John Jay prepared the memorial 
address delivered on the occasion. His account of the battle was in 
the main that presented by all the historians who had preceded him. 
The locality, the spot on which the celebration was held, was Bloom- 
ingdale, formerly Vandewater’s heights. To this ground Lossing and 
Dawson assign the action. Immediately after the celebration Mr. 
William Kelby, the Assistant Librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, prepared a pamphlet, containing the commemorative oration, 
with an appendix of all the documents, which was published by the 
Society, and stands as the authoritative account of the historic event. 

In the New York Daily Graphic of the same day, the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1876, copies of which were sold to the assembled multitude, 
there appeared an illustrated sketch of the action under the signature 
of Martha J. Lamb, in which the scene was laid in the same locality. 
Mr. Henry P. Johnston, in his Campaign of 1776, published under the 
auspices of the Long Island Historical Society, in June, 1878, concurred 
with previous authors. Whatever slight differences of views, in regard 
to minor detail of movements of the American and British troops. 
appear in their narratives, they all agree as to the ground traversed 
during the engagement. 

At the February meeting of the New York Historical Society, 
1878, the late Erastus C. Benedict read a paper entitled the Battle 
of Harlem Heights, in which he advanced the new version, which 
is the subject of present comment, to which Mrs. Lamb, changing 
her views, conformed the description incorporated in her History 
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of New York, No. 3 of Vol. II., published in the spring of 1880. 
The new version of Mr. Benedict, of which the general public 
were then for the first time informed through the notes to 
Mrs. Lamb’s text, was reviewed by the present writer in the May 
number, 1880, of the Magazine of American History (IV. 351). A 
posthumous pamphlet,’ without imprint of date, entitled “The Battle 
of Harlem Heights, read before the New York Historical Society, 
May 5, 1878,” has recently (January, 1881) been issued by a nephew 
of the deceased. Of itself it needs neither notice nor comment, the 
author having attained no reputation as an historian which gives weight 
to his individual opinion, when it conflicts with well-known facts, estab- 
lished by authority in accord with tradition; and the subject would not 
receive further attention in these columns, but for the preface and 
appendix which accompany it. In both of these Mr. Benedict charges 
the writer with unworthy personal motives in the review of Mrs. 
Lamb, and the condemnation of the new version which she adopted 
on his authority. And secondly, of perverting facts and of “garbling 
authorities and cooking maps,” to quote his own inelegant, but char- 
acteristic words. 

To the first of these unbecoming accusations, that of “private 
griefs,” sufficient refutation may be found in the publication in the Jan- 
uary, 1881, number of this Magazine (VI. 78) of the memorial notice of 
Mr. Benedict, read before the New York Historical Society by Mr. 
George F. Betts, of which a copy was furnished for publication at the 
writer’s request. The absurdity of Mr. Benedict’s charge, that “ Mr. 
Stevens has gone awkwardly out of his way to throw discredit on the 
history of Mrs. Lamb,” requires but a passing notice. If the editor of 
a magazine of this character has one duty which more than all others 
he owes to the public, it is to preserve the truth of history, to notice 
and condemn all departure from recognized authority not warranted by 
fact and supported by evidence. The truth of American history has 
already suffered enough from the careless and sentimental treatment 
which sacrifices facts for picturesque effects. Mr. Benedict, in his 
defense of. Mrs. Lamb, his sole convert to his new version, brings for- 
ward no unfamiliar contemporaneous material. A critical examination 
of his argument, which is in the nature of a special plea, will show that 
no point made in Mr. Jay’s address or the writer’s review has been suc- 
cessfully controverted, while he displays a lamentable ignorance of the 
topography and roads of the island. As to the charge that “a garbled 
and cooked copy” of a map was substituted for and called the original 
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“Sauthier Map” in the Magazine article, it is only necessary to say 
that it is without foundation. The reduction of the map in the Jay 
appendix and the tracing in the May number of this Magazine, are both 
from the same print, well known and accessible. 

The barracks, alluded to as “built and burned by the Americans,” 
were not “the barracks built” and burned by the Americans near Fort 
Washington, as disingenuously stated by Mr. Benedict, but the bar- 
racks marked “a” on Sauthier’s map upon Harlem Plains, between the 
Point of Rocks and McGowan’s Pass. Their presence on Sauthier’s 
map is conclusive evidence that the Americans held these plains until 
the movement of the British to Frog’s Point in October, a fact which 
Mr. Benedict persistently evades, because it is fatal to his theory. 

The main point at issue is as to the locality of the scene of the action. 
The entire fighting, according to all other authorities, occurred on Van- 
dewater heights, south of the Hollow Way. Mr. Benedict places it 
on Harlem Heights above. The name given, battle of Harlem Plains 
or of Ilarlem Heights, is immaterial. All the heights were parts of 
Harlem Heights, whether Vandewater heights, Hoogland’s hill or 
Morris heights above. The true name would be the battle of Harlem. 

The meagre appendix contains the only new material—four letters, 
addressed to Mr. Benedict, from persons residing in the upper part of 
the island, as to the discovery of military relics on this historic ground, 
and a curious letter from one Humphrey Jones, a Western farmer, who, 
in 1822, when a lad of ten years of age, was informed by his father 
concerning the battle. Hesays: “ My father at one time lived at Man- 
hattanville, and has shown me the battle ground. It commenced on 
the hill near the Asylum, and the Americans drove the British up the 
road and down the hill, often called by the name of Breakneck Hill. 
The old gentleman used to say that was the reason they called it Break- 
neck Hill.” This is precisely the spot on which Mr. Jay located the 
engagement. The stand from which he delivered his address was 
directly in the rear and east of the Asylum. The Breakneck Hill 
referred to was the steep descent of road leading from Vandewater’s 
Heights, near the Leake and Watts Asylum, down to the Kingsbridge 
road in the plains. This is definitely settled by the deed (Liber 52 of 
Con., p. 30, N. Y.) quoted by Mr. Benedict, and well known to the writer 
long before this issue was raised. It conveys a portion of the ancient 
Kortright farm on the Harlem Plains, and mentions Breakneck Hill. 
Colonel Thomas F. Devoe has shown conclusively when the modern 
Breakneck Hill at 143d street received its name. Mr. Benedict’s anti- 
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quarian knowledge was as much at fault in his reference to the northern 
coach as in that to the location of the Breakneck Hill of the Revolution. 
The curious in such matters are referred to the advertisement of Tal- 
mage Hall, who opened the Morris House on Harlem Heights, 23d 
May, 1785, for the accommodation of the eastern and northern stages. 
Both these conveyances crossed the Harlem River at Kingsbridge. 
There was no Harlem bridge at the time Mr. Benedict asserts, and the 
Harlem stage never took the Bloomingdale road over Vandewater 
heights. 

It isa painful task to notice with animadversion the utterances of 
one whose lips death has sealed, but self-respect compels a refutation 
of such groundless and malicious charges as this posthumous pamphlet 
contains. 

This question of locality should be now settled in a manner which 
will admit of no future doubt. The characteristics of the landscape 
are as yet unchanged, and the rock on Morning Side Park is sufficiently 
near to indicate the spot where the action occurred. At the time of 
the celebration in 1876 the Committee of the New York Historical 
Society proposed that a memorial inscription be made at this point, but 
the work on the park was not sufficiently advanced for any decided 
action. Now that historic sites are the subject of care by the General 
Government, State Legislatures and City authorities, this should not 
be neglected. No elaborate monument is needed, but a simple inscrip- 
tion, cut on the face of the rock, will serve to point out to the genera- 
tions which come after us this the scene of one of the most interesting 
events of our revolutionary struggle. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 


1 The Battle of Harlem Heights, September 16, 1776, read before the New York Historical 
Society February 5, 1878, with a preface and notes, by Erastus C. Benedict. Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. 














WILLIAM SMITH 


JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK 


William Smith, ancestor of the New York colonial family of Smith, 
made illustrious in the persons of Judge and Chief Justice Smith, served 
in the army of the Commonwealth. At the close of the great civil war 
he removed from his birth-place and residence in the Isle of Ely, Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, and settled at Newport Pagnell, Buckingham- 
shire, where he died about 1682. His wife, Elizabeth (Hartley), whom 
he married 4th September, 1661, lived until 1710, and was buried in the 
same grave with her husband in the aisle, on the south side of the font, 
of the parish church, Newport Pagnell. 

James Hartley, the father of Elizabeth, was a younger son of William 
Hartley of Strangwicke Hall, the chief of one of the most ancient fam- 
ilies of Lancashire. He (James Hartley) died 27th June, 1666, aged 63, 
at the same time with his wife, both victims of the plague which visited 
Newport Pagnell that summer. They were buried together in the 
parish church, and in the same aisle in which their daughter and son-in- 
law were afterwards laid to rest. Beneath the surrounding stones lie 
the bodies of many of the Hartley family. Among the memorial tab- 
lets was one “To the memory of James Hartley, who departed this life 
27 June, 1666. Aged 63. 


No epitaph can make 
The just man famed 
The good are praised 
When they are only named.” 


At the west end of the Hartley aisle, chained to a desk, were three vol- 
umes, the Lives of the Martyrs, with a Latin inscription, signifying that 
these books were the gift of William Hartley in 1612. 

William and Elizabeth Smith had issue five sons and one daughter: 
William, James, John, Samuel, Thomas, the father of the subject of 
the present sketch, and Christiana, who died young (see notes to this 
article, I to V). 

Judge William Smith, the subject of the present sketch, was the 
eldest son of Thomas and Susanna (Odell) Smith. He was born at New- 
port Pagnell, England, on the 8th October, 1697, old style, and died in 
the city of New York 22d November, 1769. He studied the classics 
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under the Rev. Mr. Stannard, minister at Simpson, and Mr. Wood- 
ward of Newport, and the sciences under Mr. Litten of the latter 
place. With his father’s family he arrived in New York 17th August, 
1715, and shortly afterwards entered Yale College, where he was 
graduated in 1719, and from which college he received the degree of 
A. M. 12th September, 1722. At this period his inclinations, in which 
he was encouraged by his father, would have led him to devote himself 
to the church, but whatever profession was selected, he wag bent upon 
pursuing his studies. The city of New York offered few facilities to a 
student, and returning to New Haven, Mr. Smith accepted the position 
of tutor or professor—he is mentioned by both names, although on the 
college catalogue entered simply as tutor—and acted as such from 1722 
to 1724. Although but twenty-seven years of age, such was his reputa- 
tion as a classical and theological student, so pure was his life, that he 
was offered the presidency of the college, made vacant by the retire- 
ment of the Rev. Dr. Cutler. The tempting offer was declined. Of 
the dead languages, Greek and Hebrew were his favorites, in both 
of which he was a ripe scholar; but the law presenting attractions which 
were irresistible, every spare moment was devoted to its study. 
Happily he found in New Haven wise counselors, and in his father an 
indulgent parent, who imported for him books of study and of refer- 
ence, which were not to be had in the colonies. He was admitted to 
the bar 20th May, 1724, and on the 2oth July following began to prac- 
tice as a lawyer in the city of New York. He rose rapidly to eminence. 
Few cases of importance came before the courts in which William 
Smith was not retained, generally on the Whig side. His life, which 
remains yet to be written, is interwoven with the political and legal his- 
tory of the times. Here but an outline can be drawn, with brief allu- 
sions to those prominent events which influenced his political career ; 
the first of which raised him while still a young man to the highest 
pinnacle of popular esteem. 

In August, 1733, James Alexander (who is said to have come to 
America in the same vessel with Mr. Smith) and Mr. Smith, having been 
retained by Van Dam in his defense against Governor Cosby, took 
exception to the composition of the Supreme Court, arguing that 
Messrs. De Lancey and Philipse were not legally entitled to seats, the 
law not having been properly complied with in their appointment. 
The plea gave great offense, and was never forgiven by the Court 
party. In April, 1735, the same gentlemen represented John Peter 
Zenger, editor of the popular New York Weekly Journal; Mr. De 
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Lancey having in the meantime been promoted as Chief Justice in the 
room of the distinguished Justice Morris, and Mr. Philipse advanced to 
the second place. Again exception was taken to the composition of the 
court. The Judges refused to allow or hear the exceptions argued, the 
Chief Justice in great heat exclaiming, “ You have brought it to that 
point that either we must go from the bench or you from the bar.” The 
counsel refused to withdraw their plea, and boldly stood on their rights ; 
thereupon, f6th April, 1735, an order was issued striking the names of 
James Alexander and William Smith from the list of attorneys. 
Mr. Van Dam and Zenger, the printer, had in the opinion of the 
great mass of the population of the province been unjustly and harshly 
dealt with; the treatment of the two popular lawyers added fuel 
to the existing excitement. Both were gentlemen of the highest social 
position, of large means, of great private and public influence, and were 
supported by most of the influential families of the province. The 
party in power soon found that they had gone too far; in gratifying 
personal revenge and jealousy they had weakened themselves and 
strengthened the opposition. Justly did Gouverneur Morris declare 
that “the trial of Zenger in 1735 was the germ of American Freedom.” 
There was, moreover, a disturbing doubt whether the angry Justices 
had not rendered themselves liable to personal damages. Neither 
Smith nor Alexander condescended to withdraw from the position 
taken. Worst of all, the Judges were taunted with ignorance of the 
law, and mortified by the ridicule of the opposition—ridicule that still 
survives in the pages of Smith’s History of the Province of New York. 
In 1737 advances were made to the two lawyers, which, being frankly 
met, the order depriving them was cancelled upon the condition that 
they should forego any right of action for civil damages. To assist his 
party friends and to strengthen the popular cause, William Smith 
accepted, 29th September, 1736, the office of recorder under Mr. Van 
Dam. With this sole exception, until 1751, he kept aloof: from official 
employment, confining himself strictly to his profession and his duties 
as a citizen. 

Mr. Smith was appointed, 1748, in Governor Belcher’s charter one 
of the incorporators of the College of New Jersey at Princeton, and is 
believed to have been also a trustee under the charter given by John 
Hamilton, President of the Council, in 1746. The historian of the col- 
lege, President Maclean, inclines to the belief that William Smith pre- 
pared the first charter, and also the rough draft of the second one. He 
says of him that “to the end of his life he was the earnest friend of the 
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college, and one of the most honored and influential members of the 
board.” Many of his immediate descendants, sons and grandchildren, 
were graduated at Princeton. 

The indifference of the people of New York to their lack of facilities 
for education was, as it had formerly been to his father, a matter of sur- 
prise and solicitude to Mr. Smith. With the exception of those in holy 
orders, there are found in New York, during a period of many years, 
but two college graduates, natives of the province, Lieutenant-Governor 
De Lancey of Cambridge, England, and Judge Smith of Yale. In the 
city of New York the classical schoolmaster was left to starve. Judge 
Smith and his brothers had been forced to seek competent teachers in 
neighboring provinces; his sons were sent to Yale, to Princeton and to 
Europe. To their regret, other gentlemen of English origin, whose 
numbers were now: rapidly increasing, were compelled to pursue the 
same course. As the worthy Dutch burghers, notwithstanding their 
wealth, would not support a pedagogue by their voluntary contri- 
butions, William Smith, William Alexander and some of the Morris 
family in 1732 petitioned the Assembly to establish a /vee school for 
teaching Latin, Greek and mathematics. The petition having been 
favorably received, the school was established the same year, under the 
care of Alexander Malcolm. A commencement had been made, but 
much more must be done, and that promptly; something more than a 
grammar school was a necessity. As might be expected, William Smith 
is found foremost among the founders of King’s College. With a liber- 
ality beyond the age, his wish was that the institution should be free 
from sectarian bias; in this expectation funds were easily collected by 
lotteries, and a yearly grant was promised by the Legislature. In 
November, 1751, trustees were appointed, composed, ex-officio, of 
Civil Magistrates, and James and William Livingston and. Benjamin 
Nicoll. Presently it became apparent that the Court party purposed 
to divert the control of the college to the Episcopalians. The people 
took alarm, the press clamored in vain. Although the popular party 
represented nine-tenths of the population, they were overruled. Mr. 
De Lancey gained his point, but lost his popularity. There was 
no redress, except for the Assembly to withdraw a moiety of the 
funds collected, but this to the College was of little moment. Party 
spirit had been aroused. Trinity Church made a magnificent gift 
of real estate; wealthy Episcopalians, at home and abroad, furnished 
ready money. What at this time appears to be of little or no moment 
was at that period an absorbing political question. Well might the 
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Presbyterians dread the power of the Church of England, and 
resist what in their estimation became an entering wedge against 
their dearly won privileges. Their hard experience in England and 
Scotland was fresh in men’s minds. The immense number of Scottish 
emigrants from the north of [reland, driven out by persecution, mor- 
ally and physically a splendid race, could not forget their sufferings ; 
most of all, could not forget the prelatist taunt that their offspring were 
bastards. As the Romanists denied the validity of Episcopal orders in 
the Church of England, so, in turn, the Irish Church establishment 
proclaimed that no apostolic power existed in a Presbyterian ministry 
to legally bind in wedlock. Unhappily they possessed the temporal 
authority to enforce their doctrine, and at times the home government 
lent their sanction to the monstrous claim. In Ireland, for many years, 
in the eye of the law the Romanist and Presbyterian stood on the same 
ground; neither were acknowledged, both were permitted to exist. 
The dominant Church, however, conceded to a foreign priesthood the 
miraculous gift to bind, if not to loose, but denied that the power could 
exist in a Presbyterian ministry. The pauper, peasant, perhaps disso- 
lute priest, in virtue of his office possessed what the learned, pious, 
perhaps nobly born Presbyterian divine could never attain to. The 
lowest of the one was more exalted by the Anglo-Irish Church than 
the highest of the other. In Great Britain, Presbyterian honor had 
asserted itself with the sword ; their rights were secured by Parliament. 
In Ireland their congregations were at the mercy of an intolerant clergy. 
Priestly folly, the curse of the lovely isle, forced her hardy population 
to seek refuge in America. The Presbyterian refugees certainly pre- 
cipitated, perhaps turned the tide of war which gave freedom to a 
continent. 

In former days many of the great nobles, with some few of the 
clergy—Knox, Bishop of Rappo; Dr. Usher, Primate of Armagh, who 
is styled in Wadrow’s Biographies “not only ane learned, but ane 
godly man, although ane bishop,” with some others, had protected the 
Presbyterians against the hostility of the Church. Old friends removed 
by death were not replaced by new ones, or the sympathy which 
is accompanied by active aid was withheld, because of the Jacobite 
principles attributed to the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians. The 
refuge America extended was more and more availed of. Each vessel 
that arrived at New York added strength to the national party, and 
rendered the Court clique more impotent of harm; the brief “Golden 
Age” of the Tories was passing away. Presently, as the High 
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Church Tories, with increasing wealth, increased their pretensions, 
prominent men in neighboring Connecticut were heard to say in 
public, that “another Oliver might arise,” and soon after, as Dr. Peters 
records, the fame of Governor Tryon was increased, because he was 
reported to have recommended to the British Ministry the Presbyterian 
Livingstons and Smiths, with the Dutch Schuylers, as the best subjects 
in New York. These were men who could neither be bought, flat- 
tered nor terrified. As Englishmen, they would have their rights, and 
in the end were justified and honored both at home and in England; 
and this too, whether in the approaching struggle they adhered to the 
mother country or to the colonies. 

In 1754 Messrs. Smith, Philip Livingston, William Alexander (Lord 
Stirling), Robert R. Livingston (the Chancellor), William Livingston 
(Governor of New Jersey), John Morin Scott and others, assembled at 
the residence of one of their number, believed to -have been that of 
William Smith, arranged a plan for a public library, and collected for 
the purpose £600, with which to make a beginning. Under Governor 
Tryon a charter was obtained. The library then founded is now repre- 
sented by the New York Society Library. 

In 1751 William Smith was appointed by Glinton, Governor of the 
province, without solicitation on his part and in most flattering terms, 
Attorney General and Advocate General, and was sworn in 3Ist - 
August, 1752. The same year he was recommended to the seat in the 
Council made vacant by the death of Sir Peter Warren. The Gover- 
nor’s letter, addressedl to the Lords of Trade, and dated 24th October, 
1752, adds the significant testimony, that Mr. Smith was “the only 
lawyer who would and did consent to prosecute Mr. Oliver De Lancey, 
brother of the Chief Justice.” That the “Golden Age” was then at its 
prime is shown by the fact that the recommendation of Governor 
Clinton to remove Chief Justice De Lancey from his office was not 
complied with by the home government. Pursuant to a mandamus of 
the King, William Smith was sworn in on the 30th day of April, 1753. 
Singularly enough, among his unsuccessful competitors for the office 
is found this same Mr. Oliver De Lancey. Mr. Smith remained a 
member of the Council until shortly before his death, when he was 
succeeded by his eldest son. 

In 1754 Mr. Smith was appointed one of the four representatives 
from the Province of New York to the General Congress which met at 
Albany, and was the representative of the province to propose and 
receive plans for the Union of the colonies under one Government. 
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A few years later, 1760, he was offered by Lieutenant-Governor Colden, 
and declined, the office of Chief Justice, made vacant by the death of 
Mr. De Lancey. The offer was the more complimentary as it was made 
over the heads of three existing justices, Messrs. Chambers, Hors- 
manden and Jones. 

In 1763 Mr. Smith accepted the appointment of Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Province, and retained the office until his 
death. 

Judge Smith was all his life a hard student. His learning and accom- 
plishments were as thorough as they were varied. He was an excel- 
lent linguist, a theologian, a good mathematician and possessed some 
scientific knowledge. As a lawyer he stood among the highest in the 
provinces, and both as lawyer and judge was conscientious and pains- 
taking. In every sense an Englishman, he possessed in an eminent 
degree that best of English qualities, an inbred determination to resist 
oppression and tyranny, whether exerted against himself or against his 
neighbor. Too late Great Britain acknowledged that men like him 
were, in the colonies, equally as at home her most desirable subjects. 
His person was commanding, his countenance full of intelligence; he 
possessed a strong constitution and uninterrupted good health. With 
unusual natural and acquired advantages, he was also endowed with a 
rare fluency of speech, a lively imagination, a most retentive memory 
and real eloquence. An obituary notice in the New York Gazette of 
27th November, 1769, admits him to have been the most eloquent 
speaker in the province; in all of the provinces would have been equally 
correct. Whatever work Judge Smith undertook it became to him a 
pleasure, as well as a duty, to perform it thoroughly. But one portrait 
of the Judge is known to the writer to be in existence; this, painted 
by Wollaston in 1751, is preserved among his descendants in Quebec, 
Canada. From it the etching which accompanies.this sketch has been 
taken. 

Judge William Smith was twice married; first by the Rev. Mr. 
David de Bonrepos, minister of the French congregation on Staten 
Island, the service being performed: in the French language, on the 11th 
of May, 1727,to Mary, daughter of Rene and Blanche (Du Bois) Het 
(see N. Y. G. and B. Record, 1880, p. 144, and Hist. Mag., 1868, p. 266, 
for some particulars of the Het family), by whom he had fifteen chil- 
dren. Mrs. Smith was born in the city of New York, 24th May, 1710, 
died 22d August, 1754, and was buried in the aisle of the Old South 
Church. Judge Smith married secondly on the 12th May, 1761, Mrs. 
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Elizabeth Williams, widow of Colonel Elisha Williams of England, and 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Scott of Nithern, Herefordshire, 
England, and later of Norwich, where he died about 1747. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith was born 17th October, 1708, and came to America with her 
husband, Colonel Williams, in 1751. The Historical Magazine, 1868, p. 
267, states that, after the death of Judge Smith, his widow “returned 
to Wethersfield, and died there in the sixty-eighth year of her age.” 
She had no issue by Judge Smith. 

The children of Judge and Mary Smith were all well educated. 
They were proficient in French and Dutch, and possessed for the period 
and city in which they lived an unusual knowledge of English litera- 
ture. The sons were familiar with the Greek and Latin classics; two, 
if not more of them, were good Hebrew scholars. They were edu- 
cated in the Presbyterian faith,and were prominent members of that 
church. All adhered to the Republican party, and held to their father’s 
conviction that as Englishmen, although born in the provinces, they 
were entitled to all and every one of the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by their cousins at home. They were among and well repre- 
sented the descendants of those who had curbed the tyranny of Charles 
the First. 

As a family they were, by birth and training, tolerant of the 
religious convictions of others, and for this very reason were the more 
prone to take alarm at the very shadow of Tory and priestly practices 
as they spread over the new England and were fostered by some of the 
Governors. In opposition to the Cgurt party of the several local govern- 
ments, they warmly supported their father’s views, to strengthen the 
country by the union of the colonies under one general government. 
Faithful to the British Constitution, they were aware of its faults, and 
believed that upon its model one more just and sound might be 
devised for the new English country. In this they anticipated some of 
the reforms which the people of England in after years added to their 
liberties. 


MATURIN L. DELAFIELD 


I, Wivwram Situ, known as “ Port Royal Smith,” and also as the “ Uncle,” 
to distinguish him from his nephew, Judge William Smith. Of his life and issue 
an account is given in the N. Y. G. and B. Record, Vol. X., p. 32. He died in 
New York City, 15th October, 1736, of apoplexy, @¢. 74, leaving a grandson and 
heir William Peartree Smith. 
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II. James remained and died in England; residing at Passenham, near 
Stoney Stratford, Buckinghamshire. He married and left sons and daughters. 

III. Joun emigrated to New York, where he married and lived many years. 
About the year 1714, he returned to England and died there, leaving a family in 
New York. Nothing is ascertained with certainty in regard to his issue. William, 
Smith, a “cousin” of the judge and of the Rev. John Smith, whose death is re- 
corded as having occurred 7th February, 1728, aged 30 years, may have been a 
son of his. 

IV. SamuEt settled in Jamaica, West Indies, probably moving there at the 
same time with his eldest brother, “ Port Royal” Smith. He married in the Island, 
and died there soon afterwards, e¢. twenty-seven years. 

V. THomas, the youngest son, was born at Newport Pagnell, 18th Septem- 
ber, 1675. He survived all of his brothers and his sister, and died in New York 
14th November, 1745, and was buried at the plantation of his son Thomas, in 
Smith’s Clove, Orange County, New York. Thomas married in England, 13th 
May, 1696, Susanna, second daughter of Thomas and Christiana Odell, of North- 
field Meadows, Buckinghamshire, in which parish Mr. Odell owned a large estate, 
besides other landed property elsewhere. Thomas Odell died 13th May, 1698, 
aged 47 years; his wife, Christiana, died 7th July of the same year. Besides 
Susanna, married to Thomas Smith, they had a daughter Mary, who died unmar- 
ried, and two sons—John, who died in infancy at Newport Pagnell, and Thomas, 
who when of age inherited the Odell estates. This gentleman, “falling into grand 
company, and being a very agreeable person of - wit and humor, was much solicited 
by the nobility and gentry, which took off his attention from his own affairs. He 
soon spent his estate and afterwards obtained a small office under the Duke of 
Grafton, the Lord Chamberlain, of £200a year. He married the daughter of Sir 
Richard Everitt, and died, as I have heart, in 1749, leaving a daughter Penelope. 
‘Thomas Odell, the father, was buried whder his seat in the church at Simpson ; 
Christiana, his wife, John their son, Mary their eldest daughter, and Odell Smith, 
the youngest son of Thomas Smith and Susanna, his wife, lie buried in the church 
yard, before the South Porch of the same church and thereabouts, and in the 
church lie the dust of a train of ancestors, who have died in succession through 
many years.” (From a note prepared by Chief Justice Wm. Smith, dated 9th De- 
cember, 1796.) ; 

Christiana, the wife of Thomas Odell, was a daughter of John Goodman, of 
Simpson, four miles from Newport Pagnell. Mr. Goodman possessed an immense 
estate in Buckinghamshire, transmitted, as was claimed, from the time of William 
the Conqueror, from father to son, the heirs with rare exceptions bearing alter- 
nately the names of Richard and John. 

Thomas Smith also emigrated from England, but at a much more advanced 
age than his brothers. He sailed from London on the 24th May, 1715, with his 
wife and three sons, arriving in New York onthe 17th of August following, bring- 
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ing with him if not wealth, at least a considerable fortune ; a fortune sufficient to 
place him immediately among the substantial citizens of New York. His new 
home offered many attractions ; still two things, in his opinion of vital importance, 
were wanting : schools or teachers to educate his sons, and the Communion of the 
Presbyterian faith. The first want Mrs. Smith and himself did in part replace, 
with the occasional aid, as is believed, of a tutor from New England ; the second 
he resolved should not be of long continuance. Almost immediately upon his ar- 
rival, Mr. Smith employed himself in gathering together the members of his church, 
many of whom had previously, as they continued to do when absent from New 
York, worshipped with the Dutch congregation. He has the honor of being one 
of the founders of the First Presbyterian Church in New York. As early as 
October, 1716, a congregation, presided over by a resident minister, was assembled 
in the City Hall, and after 1719 in their own building in Wall street, a church built 
upon ground purchased and held in the names of Dr. John Nicoll, Patrick 
M’Knight, Gilbert Livingston and Thomas Smith. In 1722 4 part of the congre- 
gation, under the leadership of Thomas Smith, withdrew for a short period from 
the Wall Street congregation, and called the excellent Jonathan Edwards as their 
pastor. During the eight months of his ministry, his home was at the house of 
Thomas Smith; of his intimacy with the family, some account is given in 
Edwards’ own words, in the sketch of the life of the Rev. John Smith, which 
appears in the appendix to this article. 

As old age approached Mr. and Mrs. Smith appear to have longed to return 
to the mother country and the bright fields of old England. With this in view, and 
intending to purchase an estate near Guilford, Mrs. Smith sailed in the Rebecca, 
Captain Banks, 7th December, 1728, and landed in England on the 15th of Janu- 
ary following. At London she was taken ill and died there on the gth of March, 
1729, in the fifty-second year of her age. She was buried in the Church of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate. 

Thomas and Susanna Smith had issue four sons and several daughters. 1, 
William (the judge); 2, Thomas; 3, John; 4, Odell ; Elizabeth and Martha, of 
whom some account appears in the appendix. 


Notre—lIn the possession of the Penn. Hist. Society there is a bound volume 
of the New York Weekly Post, 1744 to 1746, in which is found the book plate of 
William Peartree Smith. The arms and crest are the same as those upon the seal 
and book plate of Chief Justice Smith, the latter of which is here reproduced, but 
it has for motto Deus Nobis Haec Otia Fecit; a worthy device for an expatriated 
family which had served in the army of the Parliament. Beneath is the name, 
William P. Smith, A.M. This Mr. Smith was the only grandson and surviving 
issue of William (Port Royal) Smith, and inherited the estate of his grandfather. 
His father, also William, who died probably 7th February, 1728 (?) was first cousin 
to the Colonial Judge William Smith. According to the excellent genealogy of 
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this branch of the family by T. H. Montgomery, Esq., in the N. Y. Genea- 
logical and Biographical Record, 1879, page 32, William P. Smith was born 
in 1723, and died 20th November, 1801, and on the same authority, this 
the eldest branch of the American Smiths appears to be now extinct in the 


male line. 
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IMMEDIATE FAMILY OF JUDGE 
WILLIAM SMITH 


THOMAS SMITH, the second son of Thomas 
and Susanna Smith, was a farmer. But little 
authentic information has been obtained of him. 
He is said to have been a man of education, as 
indeed could hardly have been otherwise, con- 
sidering the surroundings of his youth ; and is 
believed to have entered Yale College, but his 
name does not appear in the catalogue of gradu- 
ates. He owned property in or near New York 
City, and a large tract of land, which, or a part 
of which, appears to have originally belonged to 
his father, in what was then, from this family, 
known as Smith’s Clove, the present town of 
Monroe, Orange County. It is recorded in the 
handwriting of his brother, the judge, under 
date of 25th January, 1725, that on that day 
Thomas announced his engagement to Miss 
Hannah Hooker, and another-note states that 
Thomas’ daughter Sadie, died 14th September, 
1729, aged 25 months. Miss Hooker, the in- 
tended bride of Thomas, is called cousin by the 
judge, and may have been a sister of Mehetabel 
Hooker, who had married the Rev. John Smith, 
and possibly a grandchild of the John Smith, 
who in 1714 returned to England, leaving his 
family in New York. During the Revolution 
descendants of Thomas Smith are mentioned as 
living in Smith’s Clove. 

JOHN SMITH (Rev’d), the third son of Thomas 
and Susanna Smith, born 5th May, 1702, at New- 
port Pagnell; died at White Plains, Westchester 
County, 26th February, 1771. He was graduated 
at Yale College 1727, where in addition to his 
other duties, he occupied himself with the study 
of divinity and of the healing art, then or at a later 
period receiving the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Among the papers of his brother, the judge, 
is found the statement, that while still an under- 
graduate, brother John married at Guilford, 
Conn., 6th May, 1724; we are left in doubt as 
to the name of the lady; but of his family, we 
find that a son was born to him 22d March, 1725, 
that his daughter Molly, aged 17 months, died 
3d September, 1729, and that a son John died 
24th September of the same year, at Guilford, 
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At this place he appears to have chiefly resided, 
for several years practicing there as a physician, 
but also at times in New York occupied with his 
profession. From this period his life and labors 
are traced by the Rev. Dr. Charles W. Baird, in 
his admirable History of Rye, from which the 
following is condensed. On the 13th December, 
1742, Dr. Smith was ordained by a council of 
the Eastern Consociation of Fairfield County, 
which met at Rye, as minister of that place; 
here he removed his family and purchased a 
house, to the no small chagrin and displeasure of 
the Church of England missionary, who plain- 
tively records the thoroughness with which the 
new minister entered upon his labors and in- 
creased his following. At a later period the 
churches at White Plains and also at Sing Sing 
were put under his pastoral care ; he removed to 
the former village and continued, as he had 
done at Rye, to practice, when occasion required, 
as a physician to the suffering body as well as to 
the troubled soul. The authority already quoted 
gives Dr. Smith high rank as an ‘‘ able, earnest 
and influential minister of the Gospel,” as ‘‘a 
man of eminent piety, and of a very high order 
of intellectual capacity.” His father, Thomas 
Smith, as previously stated, had been one of the 
founders of the Wall Street or First Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, and was among those 
who in the trouble of 1722 withdrew from the 
congregation and called Jonathan Edwards to 
preside over the flock. The famous preacher 
made his home in the house and with the family 
of Thomas Smith. ‘‘ Edwards was then barely 
nineteen years of age, and John Smith buta 
little over twenty, and between those two young 
men there sprang up a friendship the most inti- 
mate and ardent ; which we have reason to be- 
lieve lasted for years and perhaps through life. 
They used often, Mr. Edwards tells us, to walk 
togetheron the banks of the Hudson, to con- 
verse on the things of God, ‘and our conversa- 
tion used to turn on the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom in the worldand the glorious things 
that God would accomplish for his church in the 
latter days.’ He speaks of his separation from 
his endeared friend and companion as one of the 
most bitter trials of his life” (History of Rye by 
Rev. Dr. Baird, p. 331). After nearly thirty 
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years of labor in the ministry Dr. Smith fell 
asleep among his people at White Plains, and 
was buried in the grave-yard of his church. 
During the recent enlargement of the church, 
the rear of the building was extended over the 
grave and the upright slab removed further 
back ; the inscription kindly copied by the 
present incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Heermance, is 
as follows : 
Here Lies the Remains of the Revd 

John Smith the First ordained Minister 

Of the Presbyterian Persuasion in Rye 

& the White Plains. Who was born in 

England May 5: 1702: Wore out with 

Various Labors & Fell asleep In Jesus 
Deceased Feby. 26, 1771: Aged 68 Years: g Months & 

22 days. 


By Faith He Lived In Faith He Died & Faith 
Forsees a Rising Day when Jesus Comes While 
Hope Assumes & Boasts His Joy Among the 
Tombs O Death O Grave Where Is Thy Victory 
Thanks be to God which Giveth us the 
Victory Through our Lord Jesus Christ 

Near by are tombstones to the memory of his 
wife and of two daughters. 

The History of Rye so freely used in prepar- 
ing the above sketch gives the marriage of the 
Rev. John Smith as obtained from papers in the 
possession of his descendants. He married 6th 
May, 1724 (the same date as given in Judge 
Smith’s memorandum) Mehetabel, daughter of 
James and Mary Hooker, of Guilford—her 
father being ‘‘ a son of the Rev. Samuel Hooker 
and grandson of the famous Thomas Hooker.” 
They had issue four sons and eight daughters, 
whose descendants are said to be numerous, 
Mrs. Smith died as appears from her tombstone 
Sept. 5, 1775, aged 71 years, 4 months and 5 
days. One of the daughters, Susanna, married 
the Rev. Mr. Benjamin Tallmadge, of Brook- 
haven, L. I., and was the mother of Colonel 
Benjamin Tallmadge. 

ODELL SMITH died young and was buried at 
Simpson as already stated. 

The daughters of Thomas Smith and Susanna 
Smith all remained and died in England. 

ELIZABETH, the third daughter, married 
Thomas Herbert, of Acton, Buckinghamshire, 
and had Thomas and others, 

MARTHA, the fourth daughter, married Ed- 
mund Roberts, of Elrington, near Leighton 
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Buzzard, Bucks and had Edmund, Thomas, 


John and perhaps others. 


DESCENDANTS OF JUDGE WILLIAM 
AND MARY SMITH 


WILLIAM SMITH, Chief Justice of New York 
and of Canada (known as the Historian), born 
18th June, 1728. His life will make the subject 
of a separate paper. 

SUSANNA SMITH, born 24th December, 1729 ; 
died 20th March, 1791 ; married 14th Septem- 
ber, 1747, Robert James Livingston, merchant 
of New York (born 15th February, 1725 ; died 
25th January, 1771), the eldest son of James and 
Maria (Kierstedt) Livingston, the feudal head or 
chief in descent of that family in America ; and 
had ten children. As doubly first cousins to the 
children of Chief Justice Smith, a short account 
of their lives is given. 

Mary Livingston, born 7th June, 1748, in New York 
City; died in London 6th January, 1830. She married, 
first, license dated 29th October, 1765, Captain Gabriel 
Maturin, who died in Boston, about 1774-6. Captain 
Maturin entered the British service 12th April, 1756, as a 
Lieutenant in the 35th Regiment, was promoted Captain 
1764, and in 1768 transferred to the 31st Foot. He was 
appointed military and private Secretary to Sir Guy 
Carleton, Governor of Canada. Sir Guy returning to 
England, Captain Maturin, then in New York, was sum- 
moned to Canada and ordered to replace his chief in im- 
portant military duties. His wife and a younger sister, 
Susanna, afterwards Mrs. Armstrong, accompanied him 
in his northern journey. Mrs. Maturin married, secondly, 
Dr. Jonathan Mallet, an Englishman, who had settled in 
New York, sometime prior to the revolution. His first 
wife, Miss Catherine Kennedy, whom he had married 
about June, 1765, license dated 13th of that month, died 
in New York 3d September, 1777 (N. Y. Gazette, 8th 
September, 1777), leaving three children. 

Dr. Mallet’s residence, which he had built adjoining 
the Kennedy house in Broadway, is reported as having 
been occupied by the British troops at the commencement 
of the war. (Note 1.) He appears to have been the 
fashionable and one of the most successful of the 
physicians of the period, and is described as an educated 
and very agreeable man. During the war, 1776, to 1782, 
he was Surgeon, for part of the time Chief Surgeon, and 
Purveyor to the hospitals for his Majesty’s forces in 
America. In 1783 his name appears in the army lists as 
Chief Purveyor only, and the following year is omitted. 

A letter from Mrs. Mallet, dated rst July, 1784, now be- 
fore the writer, tells of her arrival two days before, at 
London, with her husband and servants. After a passage 
of six weeks from New York, the Mallets, Mrs. Jauncey 
and another lady landed at Dover, where they met Lieut 
Mallet, a brother of the Doctor, who had also served in 
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America. At London, the Americans flocked to see 
them. Mention is made of Chief Justice Smith, of 
Thomas and Doctor James Smith, the latter in ill health, 
of Mrs, Plinderleith and her children ; of Mrs. Kennedy, 
probably her husband’s mother-in-law, who was very 
kind; of Miss Kemble, who was about returning to 
New York and would take letters. London was made 
very pleasant to Mrs. Mallet; her husband’s social 
position was excellent, old friends numerous, new ones 
very attentive. Her extraordinary beauty, which she 
retained until far advanced in life, is not only a matter 
of tradition, but is eulogized in more than one letter now 
faded and yellow with age. A portrait by Copley, taken 
about the time of her marriage with Captain Maturin and 
now in the possession of one of her nieces, justifies the 
admiration expressed by her friends for her loveliness. 
Two of her nieces, celebrated for their p | attractions 
are said to resemble her. 

In 1806 Mrs. Mallet became for the second time a 
widow, and although her thoughts turned towards her 
native land, and her letters overflow with affection for her 
kinspeople she could not separate herself from the new 
associations and her late husband’s home; there she con- 
tinued to reside until her death, which occurred 6th Jan- 
uary, 1830. Except among her immediate family who 
were a long lived race, she had survived most of her con- 
temporaries, but her interest in their children continued 
until the last. i 

Mrs. Mallet had issue by neither marriage. Her step 
children, the son and two daughters of Dr. Mallet by his 
marriage with Miss Kennedy, formed her family. 

James Livingston, also called James Kierstedt Livings- 
ton, born 29th December, 1749, died unmarried 8th Feb- 
ruary, 1777, aged 27, and was interred in the burial ground 
at Princeton, N. J. Owing to an accident received in 
boyhood, he was an invalid and sufferer all his life. 

Elizabeth Livingston, born 14th September, 1751, died 
28th November, 1752. 

Elizabeth Livingston, second of the name, born 6th 
October, 1753, died 15th October, 1756. 

Colonel William Smith Livingston, born 27th August, 
1755, died 25th June, 1794, and was buried in the family 
vault of Abraham Lott, N. Y. City. Colonel Livingston 
was graduated at the College of New Jersey, 1772. At 
the commencement of the revolution he entered the army 
and held a command at the battle of Long Island, where 
he was taken prisoner. Confined fora short time in the 
Sugar House, he was paroled and soon afterwards ex- 
changed. He served throughout the war, and as Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of Colonel Webb’s regiment, greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in Rhode Island under General 
Greene. His gallantry and reckless daring gained for 
him the soubriquet of ‘fighting Bill,” a name preserved 
in a doggerel verse of the period. Colonel Livingston 
possessed great physical strength, and shared with 
Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge the reputation of being the 
handsomest officer in the service. He married in 1774 
Catherine, daughter of Abraham and Gertrude (Cojeman) 
Lott, merchant of New York, but during the war a resi- 
dent of Beverwyck, near Morristown, N. J. Mrs. Livings- 
ton died 29th September, 1823, and was interred in the 
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Livingston family vault of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
Rhinebeck. They had eleven children, of whom seven 
died in infancy. One son, William Mallet, entered the 
navy and was lost at sea, unmarried; another son, 
Francis Armstrong, and two daughters, married and have 
left issue. To an agent from Europe who wished to 
induce them to take steps for the revival of family 
honors, now dormant, both the Colonel and his son de- 
clined taking any action; the former making the charac- 
teristic reply, ‘‘that he preferred being an American 
citizen to being a Scotch Lord.” 

Robert Livingston, born 29th August, 1757, died 8th 
September, 1757. 

Susanna Livingston, born 30th July, 1758, died at 
Trenton, N. J., 13th February, 1851. Married by Dr. 
John Witherspoon, at Princeton, 22d August, 1782, the 
Rev. James Francis Armstrong. Dr. Armstrong was 
born 3d April, 1750; died 19th January, 1816. Graduated 
at College of New Jersey 1773. Trustee of the college 
from 1790 until his death. Studied divinity under Dr. 
Witherspoon, and was ordained by the Presbytery of 
New Castle January, 1778. Chaplain of the Second Mary- 
land Brigade during the revolution. Secretary of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, 1790 to 1797. Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Trenton for 30 years. His 
useful and honorable life was spent in the service of his 
Maker and of his country, ably seconded by a most 
worthy wife. Their good works, the love and respect they 
inspired in both young and old, are cherished traditions 
throughout southern New Jersey, and their memories are 
held inh ble r brance as among the worthies of 
the revolution. They had issue six children. 

Robert James Livingston, born 5th November, 1760 ; 
died unmarried rath April, 1827, at Grasmere, Rhinebeck, 
the residence of his brother, Peter R., and was buried in 
the family vault at Rhinebeck. He had prepared him- 
self for and had probably matriculated at the College of 
New Jersey, when the British troops overran the State. 
Young Livingston, but sixteen years of age, accidentally 
learned that the American army was in motion and was 
secretly moving upon the enemy. He left home to join 
the vanguard of the Americans, and fell severely 
wounded at the victory of Trenton. Tradition states 
that he was wounded in the first onslaught and that for a 
few moments he was in the power of.the Hessians, by 
whom he was roughly used. A lady, whose name unfor- 
tunately has not been preserved, had the lad removed to 
her house, sent for his mother and kept them until he 
could be carried in safety to his home at Princeton. 
Some years later an accident caused the loss of an eye. 
He went abroad and travelled in England and France. 
In New York he and his brother the Colonel were 
among the gayest of the men of fashion of the period; 
if somewhat wild. none the less popular, unless perhaps 
among the partisans and friends of Mayor Varick. But 
the life wearied him and he retired to his brother’s seat at 
Grasmere. Fine natural abilities were sacrificed to the 
care of a farm, to his horses and gun. 

Hon. Peter R. Livingston, born 3d October, 1766 ; died 
1gth January, 1847, at his residence, Grasmere, and was 
buried in the family vault of the Dutch Reformed 
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Church, Rhinebeck. Peter R. graduated at the College 
of New Jersey, 1784. For many years he represented 
Dutchess County in the Senate of New York, and was 
elected Speaker 7th January, 1823, and President sth Jan- 
uary, 1828. He wasa member of the Council of Appoint- 
ment under the first Constitution of the State and a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1821. He 
married Joanna (born 14th September, 1759; died 1st 
March, 1829, and buried by the side of her husband), 
daughter of Judge Robert R. and Margaret (Beekman) 
Livingston. They had no issue. 

Judge Maturin Livingston, of Staatsburgh, born roth 
April, 1769 ; died 7th November, 1847, at the residence of 
his son-in-law, Major Joseph Delafield, N. Y. City, and 
was buried in the Livingston vault of St. James’ Church, 
Hyde Park. Judge Livingston graduated with the highest 
honors at the College of New Jersey, 1786; studied law 
and was admitted attorney ; was oneof the members from 
New York to the Constitutional Convention of October, 
1801; was appointed roth October, 1804, Recorder of the 
City of New York; and 3d February, 1823, Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas for Dutchess County, being the 
first appointment for the county under the Constitution 
of 1821. He married 30th May, 1798, Margaret (born at 
Clermont sth February, 1780; died at Staatsburgh 28th 
September, 1860, and buried by the side of her husband), 
only child of Major General Morgan Lewis and his wife 
Gertrude, daughter of Judge Robert R. and Margaret 
(Beekman) Livingston. They had twelve children, all of 
whom survived their father, married, and with one ex- 
ception had issue. 

SMITH, still born 24th February, 1730. 

Mary SMITH, born 26th March, 1732; mar- 
ried 13th April, 1749, John, son of William 
Smith, and died 12th October, 1750, leaving an 
only child, Mary, born 17th July, 1750. John 
Smith does not appear to have been any relative 
of his wife; his father William is described in 
the N. Y. G. and B. Record, 1880, p. 145, as a 
mariner and merchant, and is styled Captain ; 
he married first Gertrude, daughter of Justus 
Bosch, by whom he had the above John and 
others, and secondly Sarah, youngest daughter of 
Joshua and Blanche Het, and hence a sister of 
Mrs. Judge William Smith. 

SARAH SMITH, born 3d August, 1733; died 
12th October, 1815 ; married 31st October, 1755, 
Abraham Keteltas, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church at Jamaica, Long Island, and had issue. 
‘Thompson’s History of Long Island, Vol. II., 
pp. III, 113, contains an interesting account of 
the Rev. Mr. Keteltas, and states that he had 
eleven children, of whom only one survived at 
the date of that publication. 

THOMAS SMITH, born 11th March, 1734, gradu- 
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ated at the College of New Jersey, Princeton, 
1754. Licensed attorney 4th May, 1756 (Hist. 
Mag., 1868, p. 267). He was a member of the 
Whig Club, and prominent in his opposition to 
the illegal measures of Great Britain (Note 2) ; 
was a member of the Committee of Safety of Ist 
May, 1775, and of the Provincial Congress of the 
same year. He stood well as a lawyer, and en- 
joyed a large practice, both at the bar and in the 
management of estates. He married in New 
York, 22d November, 1758, Elizabeth Leinsen, 
or Lynsen, as spelled in the Baptismal Register 
of the First Presbyterian Church, and left a 
large family (Note 3). ; 

ELIZABETH BLANCHE SMITH, born 13th De- 
cember, 1736; died 11th December, 1817; mar- 
ried John Torrans, a merchant, from Ireland, 
who had settled in South Carolina, and had issue. 
Mrs. Torrans’ tombstone in the graveyard of the 
Circular Church, Charleston, S. C., gives her 
name as Elizabeth B. Hatter Torrans (N. Y. G. 
and B. Record, Vol. VIII., p. 44). 

JaMEs SMITH, M. D., born 13th February, 
1738; died in New York, 1812. Graduated at 
the College of New Jersey, 1757. He received 
his medical education chiefly in Europe, and 
was graduated Doctor of Medicine at Leyden. 
His published thesis for the doctorate, dated 22d 
August, 1764, was de Febribus Intermittentibus ; 
the only copy known to be in America is found 
in a private library in the city of New York, and 
bears the impress of Theodore Haak, 1764, Ley- 
den. ‘‘He is admitted (Dr. James Thatcher’s 
Am. Medical Biog., Vol. I., p. 95) by all to have 
been eminently learned, though too theoretical 
and fanciful both as a practitioner of the healing 
art and in his course of public instruction.” Dr. 
Smith was interested in the organization of the 
medical department of King’s, now Columbia, 
College, and in 1768 was appointed to the Chair of 
Chemistry and Materia Medica, but resigned his 
professorship in 1770, Although an active and 
efficient member of the Whig party, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, Dr. Smith removed 
to London, and there continued the practice of 
his profession. Among his patients, under date 
of 6th October, 1785, we find his brother, the 
Chief Justice. A few years after the peace he 
returned to New York. The Political Maga- 
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zine, quoted in Smith’s “Andre,” is authority for 
the assertion that in London Dr. Smith was 
prominent in his devotion to his country. Jones’ 
History of New York states, on the same author- 
ity, but a search has failed to identify with cer- 
tainty the passage quoted, ‘‘ that he was known 
in all the debating clubs for arguing against 
Great Britain in favor of America.” Dr. Smith 
married (Hist. Mag., second series, Vol. IV., p. 
266), about 1765-7, Mrs. Atkinson of Kingston, 
Jamaica. ¢ 

ANNE SMITH, born 19th July, 1740, married 
[——] Bostwick of New York. 

JOHN SMITH, born 20th August, 1741. Men- 
tioned in Historical Magazine, 1868, p. 266, as 
an attorney. ; 

CATHARINE SMITH, born 7th April, 1743 ; died 
8th December, 1776, and was buried in the grave- 
yard of the Circular Church, Charleston, S.C. 
(N. Y. G. and B. Record, Vol. VII., p. 44). She 
“ married John Gordon, a Scotchman, who from 
London had removed to and settled in South 
Carolina, After Mrs. Gordon’s’ death, and dur- 
ing or at the close of the revolutionary war, Mr. 
Gordon returned to Great Britain with his chil- 
dren, and died shortly afterwards in France, 
where he had accompanied an invalid relative. 
His children resided with and were brought up 
by their father’s family. Two of his daughters, 
Mary and Jane Drummond, married brothers, 
James and Edwin Gairdner, and left issue. 

MARTHA SMITH, born 18th June, 1744; mar- 
ried—license dated 30th September, 1763—Col- 
onel Ann Hawkes Hay of the revolutionary 
army. His residence was at Fishkill, N. Y 
She left a large family. 

SAMUEL SMITH, born 24th June, 1745 ; died, 
unmarried, at Charleston, S. C., 12th August, 
1771, and was buried in the graveyard of the 
Circular Church there, z¢. 26 (N. Y. G. and B. 
Record, VII., p. 44). His share in his father’s 
immense real estate, and which it was supposed 
would become of great value, he bequeathed by 
will to his sisters, Mrs. Livingston and Mrs, Hay. 
This property, for many years after the revolu- 
tion in the hands of trustees and their successors, 
was gradually dissipated, and proved of little or 
no value to the heirs. 

MARGARET SMITH, born Igth September, 1747. 
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She married, probably at a period subsequent to 
the execution of her father’s will (her husband’s 
name not appearing in the instrument, which is 
dated 24th May, 1769), Alexander Rose, a Scotch 
merchant, residing in Charleston, S. C., and had 
three sons and three daughters. 

JosHua Hetr SMITH, born 27th May, 1749, 


_died (Hist. Mag., 1868, p. 267) in New York, 


1818. He was twice married ; first, license dated 
13th October, 1770, to Elizabeth Gordon of Bel- 
vedere, South Carolina, who died in New York, 
Ist January, 1784, leaving two children. 

Joshua Gordon Smith, born in New York, 7th August, 
1771. 

Sarah Gordon Smith. 

He married secondly in England Anne Mid- 
dleton (Hist. Mag., 1868, p. 267), who survived 
him, but does not appear to have left issue. 

Joshua Hett Smith was bred to the law, and 
was licensed attorney 30th April, 1772. He 
practiced his profession with success, and prior to 
the revolution was regarded as one of the most 
promising young men in the city. In politics he 
espoused the Republican cause, and was among 
the zealous champions of constitutional liberty. 
He was not, however, in favor of a rupture with 
Great Britain, or of an entire colonial indepen- 
dence. Asa member of the Fourth Provincial 
Congress, he carried out the views of his Orange 
county constituents, and opposed the ratification 
of the National Declaration of Independence. 
Prior to the battle of Long Island, Smith re- 
moved with his family to his country seat, 
Belmont, near Haverstraw (see Mag. Am. His., 
IV., 21, 1880, for an engraving and admir- 
able article entitled ‘‘ Smith’s House at Haver- 
straw’’), a retired situation, famous for its natural 
beauty, and commanding very extensive views of 
the Hudson River; in the neighborhood was his 
father’s estate; and here also his brothers and 
other members of the family owned immense 
tracts of land. Smith’s means were sufficient to 
enable him to indulge in the pleasures of hos- 
pitality. Courteous, personally a favorite, of ex- 
cellent social position, married to an accom- 
plished lady, his house was constantly full of 
guests, and a favorite place of resort for the offi- 
cers of the army, French and American—to the 
former especially attractive, as their host was 
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conversant with their language. When the un- 
scrupulous Arnold sought and obtained the com- 
mand of West Point, social intercourse was natu- 
rally established between his family and that of 
Mr. Smith. Arnold employed every means in his 
power to ingratiate himself with Smith. If the 
proprietor of Belmont were found to be tractable, 
his house and its neighborhood would prove of 
great strategic importance in the contemplated 
negotiation and the future movements of the con- 
spirators. The locality was well known to many 
British officers, especially to Major André, who 
had resided at Haverstraw as a prisoner after his 
capture by the American troops before the walls 
of Quebec in 1775. Arnold had won and be- 
trayed the esteem of those who had befriended 
his youth and early manhood. Montgomery, 
Gates, Washington, were each in turn the victims 
of his hypocritical arts; was he likely to fail 
with a country gentleman, whose sympathies 
were with his countrymen, but who did not 
disguise his sympathy with the efforts of the 
peace commissioners, of whom his brother was 
one. The details of Arnold’s plot, his failure, 
the part taken by Joshua Hett Smith are matters 
of history; the vexed question of Smith’s inno- 
cence or guilty participation remains unsettled. 
Had West Point fallen, its garrison been taken, 
the momentous consequences to the patriot cause 
could hardly be exaggerated ; necessarily, indis- 
criminate odium fell upon all who had in any 
manner participated in the plot. On Satur- 
day, 23d September, 1780, at Pine Bridge, 
Smith bade farewell to Major André, whom he 
knew only as Mr. Anderson, not recognizing in 
him the gentleman whom a few years before he 
had met at the table of Colonel Hay, and took 
the northern road to Fishkill intending to join 
his family then visiting at the house of his 
brother-in-law Colonel Ann Hawkes Hay ; the 
Colonel having married a sister of Mr. Smith. 
On the route he stopped to dine with Arnold, 
and in the evening at Fishkill supped in com- 
pany with General Washington, with whom he 
was well acquainted. The next day, Sunday, he 
rode to Poughkeepsie and back. The day fol- 
lowing, the 25th, was passed pleasantly with his 
family. That night he was arrested and carried 
before General Washington. From this date 
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until the 22d May, 1781, seven long months, he 
was held a prisoner, often in want of common 
necessaries, cOnstantly subject to indignities. 
Tried first before a court martial, he was 
presently transferred to the civil authorities ; 
another tedious trial followed. From the little 
contemporaneous authentic data it would appear 
that both the military and civil courts were em- 
barrassed with their prisoner and in doubt what 
to do with him. The more the matter was in- 
quired into, the more probable it appeared that 
Smith had had no knowledge of Arnold’s in- 
famous purpose. Smith asserted that he be- 
lieved Arnold to be engaged in a legitimate en- 
terprise from which possibly an honorable peace 
might result. The testimony adduced, and his 
own conduct, bore witness to the truth of his 
assertions. On the other hand, in view of the 
part he had taken, of his intimacy with Arnold, 
how was it possible to believe him innocent ? 
Smith tells us that on numerous occasions he 
was approached by soldiers and others, with 
offers to assist in or bring about his escape, but 
that conscious of innocence and distrusting the 
motives of those who offered their services, he 
forebore to make the attempt. It is not at all 
improbable that the puzzled authorities were the 
authors of the plan to rid themselves of a trouble- 
some case; if so, their action was not without 
precedent during the revolution in the American 
army. Worn out with suspense, sick at heart, 
his sentence still delayed, Smith finally resolved 
to escape. A devoted wife arranged the details, 
her spirited conduct rendered them successful ; 
throughout the whole sad business she shines 
in the bright, unsullied character of an affec- 
tionate, unwearying wife and comforter. Smith 
reached the British lines in safety, and in New 
York found protection at the house of his brother, 
the Chief Justice, where he was presently joined 
by his family (Note 4). Through Lieutenant- 
General Robertson, some of his own houses and 
others belonging to the family estate, occupied by 
the British as the property of absentees, were re- 
storedtohim. In one of these he took up his resi- 
dence and resumed the practice of his profession. 
On the 5th of November, 1783, he sailed in the 
transport Ann for Falmouth, his wife, worn out 
with the anxieties of the past few years, being 
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too ill to accompany him. On the first of the 
new year, as her husband sadly records, she died 
of a broken heart. The Royal Gazette of the pre- 
vious month contains an advertisement for sale 
by auction of No. 7 Smith, now William Street, 
in possession of Joshua Hett Smith, and of a lot 
on the west side of Broadway, extending to the 
river. The sale was doubtless ordered to provide 
ready funds for the use of the exile. For several 
years Smith was a wanderer, his health broken 


and by many regarded as a proscribed man. In - 


1801 he had returned to America and is found 
travelling in South Carolina and Georgia. His 
work entitled ‘‘ Smith’s narrative of the causes 
which led to the death of Major André,” was pub- 
lished in London, 1808, and has been severely 
criticised by writers on American history. _ In it 
the author does not hesitate to plainly express, 
often in an abusive manner, his opinion of those 
by whom he deemed himself wronged. Wash- 
ington, the members of the court martial, and 
especially Lafayette, are accused of having pre- 
judged his case and assumed his guilt. Nothing 


is more probable, and the charge may also be 


brought against the nation; with the information 
first obtained of the circumstances, it was impos- 
sible to do otherwise. That the English regarded 
Smith as the dupe but not the confederate of 
the astute Arnold is sufficiently proved by the 
miserable pension allowed him, Arnold was re- 
warded with wealth, honors and high military 
rank. Smith’s pittance was not sufficient to 
provide for his family, who for a period at least 
were cared for by others. Had Smith been a 
partner in Arnold’s infamy, his reward would 
have been proportionate, and wealth, not poverty, 
would have been his lot ; in that case his widow 
would not have supported a precarious existence 
as a school teacher (His. Mag., 1868, p. 267). 
Great Britain is not wont to neglect those who 
venture all in her service. 


NOTES TO APPENDIX 


Norte 1. Mr. William Kelby, the thorough and con- 
scientious student of the history of old New York, who 
with rare courtesy is always prepared to aid those who 
follow in his footsteps, has furnished the writer with the 
following extract from a letter dated r2th April, 1776, in 
Almon’s American Remembrancer, Vol. III., p. 86: ‘*O, 
the houses in New York, if you could but see the inside 
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of them! Occupied by the dirtiest people on the conti- 
nent (for the empty houses are almost all taken up by the 
soldiers). Kennedy’s new house, Mallet’s, and one next 
to it, had 600 men inthem. If the owners ever get pos- 
session again, I am sure they must be years in cleaning 
them, unless they get new floors and new plaster on the 
walls.” 

Nore 2. Jones’ History of New York places the sons of 
Judge Smith among the prominent constitutional leaders 
of the day, and to their credit no one of them finds favor 
in the sight of the Tory writer. Without reproducing 
the characteristic abusive language of that author, he 
states in substance, Vol. II.,p. 7, that Alexander Mc- 
Dougal, Isaac Sears, John Lamb, Peter R. Livingston 
and the brothers Thomas, John and Joshua Hett Smith, 
were the principal leaders of the Republican clubs. Again, 
Vol. I., pp. 19 and 20, that Thomasand Doctor James 
Smith, with Judge Robert R. Livingston, his son Robert 
R. Jr. (the Chancellor) and others, gave efficient aid to 
the great triumvirate, William Livingston, William 
Smith and John Morin Scott, in the publication of the 
American Whig and Watchman. The writer regrets that 
he does not find other authority to connect the younger 
brothers of the Chief Justice with the distinguished 
gentlemen, who principally conducted the above publica- 
tion. 

NoTE 3. The following advertisement from 
Mr. Thomas Smith describing his seat at Haver- 
straw is copied from the New York Packet, 


November 15, 1781: 

To be Sold or Lett, Immediately, The Farm on which 
the Subscriber now lives, at Haverstraw, in the county of 
Orange, within three miles of King’s ferry. There is on 
the premises a new stone house, with six fireplaces, and 
good cellars under the whole ; a compleat large barn, with 
proper hovels for cattle,—a frame house for an overseer, 
and a good garden, inclosed with a stone fence ; 150 acres 
of meadow well ditched, and now in a mowable state, 
and as much more may be made with little trouble and 
expence; a sufficient quantity of woodland for fencing 
and fuel, and a young bearing orchard: The farm com- 
mands a large out drift for cattle, and a landing on Hud- 
son’s river, within three-quarters of a mile from the 
house. The situation in point of prospect, is equal to 
any in the State, and the most frequented public road to 
and from the eastern and western States, runs along the 
front of the farm; it is an advantageous stand for a 
farmer, t or innkeeper, and is an elegant situa- 
tion for a gentleman’s country seat: The farm is in 
tolerable repair, and a sufficient quantity of chestnut 
rails are already provided to put it into compleat order. 
The terms of payment will be made easy to the pur- 
chaser, and if rented the farming utensils, hay, grain, 
horses, cattle and hogs, with a quantity of household 
furniture, may be had with the farm on the most reason- 
able terms. 

Wanted immediately by the subscriber, a small house, 
with twenty or thirty acres of land, either in the western 
part of New Jersey, or in the interior part of Connecti- 
cut; it will be either rented during the present war, or 
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purchased, or taken in exchange, as may best suit the 
owner. Thomas Smith. 

November 12, 1781. 

Nore 4. With Jones anything which tended to the dis- 
advantage of the Presbyterian Smiths was grist for the 
veracious History of New York; a history whose pre- 
tended facts are in great part extracted from contem- 
poraneous Tory prints. Ifthe authorities cited failed to 
express themselves with sufficient force, it was not be- 
neath the Honorable Mr. Jones to supply what he 
deemed to be lacking. For instance, compare the follow- 
ing as copied from the Political Magazine, Vol. II., p. 62, 
1781, with Jones’ pretended quotations therefrom (he 
citing vol. and page) Vol. I., p. 385, and also p. 2o—the 
latter assigned to the same authority and very possibly 
derived from the same item: 

From the Political Magazine, Vol. 11., p. 62. ‘* Cer- 
cumstances respecting the betraying of Major Andre.” 
When Major André went to consult with General 
Arnold, he was carried to the house of a Mr. Smith, 
brother to the Smith lately appointed Chief Justice of 
New York by Gen. Robertson, and also brother to a Dr. 
Smith, who lately lived in Downing Street, Westminster, 
and who is said to have gone off the morning that the 
soldiers fired on the rioters, and whose negro woman was 
hanged for being concerned in the burnings. While Major 
André was communicating with General Arnold, he lived 
at the house of Smith, and wore Smith’s clothes, and 
when he set out from Washington’s camp Smith attended 
him till within about twelve miles of Kingsbridge, where 
André told him he knew his way perfectly well. Just 
after Smith left him, he was taken, and, at that very time 
he had on Smith's clothes. Washington has tried Smith 
for being concerned in what they call Arnold’s con- 
spiracy ; but the trial has turned out a mere farce; for 
Smith has not suffered any punishment. The people at 
New York therefore believe that Smith betrayed André 
to the rebels, and are of opinion he never can clear up his 
character anywhere but at the gallows. 

From Fones’ History of New York during the Revo- 
lutionary War—Vol. 1., ~. 385. ‘* The Political Maga- 
zine, second vol., page, 62, speaks of this affair as fol- 
lows: When Major André went to consult with General 
Arnold, he was carried to the house of a Mr. Smith, 
brother to the Smith who went off the morning the 
soldiers fired upon the rioters; his negro wench was 
hanged for being concerned in the burnings. While 
André was communicating with Arnold, he lived in 
Smith’s house and wore Smith’s clothes ; upon his return, 
Smith attended him. Just after Smith left him at Tarry- 
town he was taken, and at that very time had on Smith’s 
old clothes. He was tried for being concerned in Arnold’s 
conspiracy. The trial turned out a farce, Smith was 
never punished. The Loyalists therefore believe that 
Smith betrayed André and are of opinion he never can 
clear up his character but under the gallows.” 

From Fones’ History of New York during the Revo- 
lutionary War, Vol. I., ~. 20. ‘*The Political Maga- 
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zine, in speaking of William Smith, the late Chief Justice 
of New York and now of Canada, says: ‘The Chief 
Justice had a brother, one Dr. Smith, who lived in 
Downing Street ; that he was an intimate of Silas Deane 
and of John the Painter, who set fire to the Dock Yard 
at Portsmouth, for which he was executed ; that he was 
known in all the debating clubs for arguing against Great 
Britain in favor of America.’ ”’ 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1777, pp. 121-124, con- 
tains a ‘‘ Narrative of the trial of James Aitken, other- 
wise John the Painter, at Winchester Assizes, for setting 
fire to the rope walk in his Majesties Dock Yard at Ports- 
mouth, December 7, 1776.” Before his execution on the 
roth of March following, John confessed his crime and 
gave a statement of his life and wanderings. These are 
in part confirmed by other witnesses. The account and 
a comparison of the dates sufficiently dispose of Jones’ so- 
called quotation, Vol. I., p. 20. The animus and value of 
the quotation on page 38+ is confessed by its departures 
from the original. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of July, 1780, page 343, 
mentions the trial and execution of Charlotte Gardiner, a 
black woman, for active participation in the Lord Gordon 
riots. The Political Magazine, Vol. I., pp. 497 and 500, 
gives other details of Charlotte, mentions the disposal of 
her remains and place of burial, and states that the 
‘*black woman was almost in rags.’’ No one of these 
notices allude to Dr. Smith. Had the woman been 
a slave of or belonged to a p t American, resid- 
ing in London, the sensational writers would not have 
failed to have given prominence to the fact. A year 
later the last mentioned periodical asserts that the 
woman belonged to Dr. Smith, and that the Doctor is 
said to have gone off the morning that the soldiers fired 





_ on the rioters. Jones asserts, Vol. I., pp. 20 and 21, that 


Dr. Smith, ‘a person of strict Republican principles, a 
professed enemy to monarchy, a strict independent, a 
hater of Episcopacy,’’ etc., etc., ‘‘ left England and fled 
to Brussels, in Flanders.” The writer is without docu- 
mentary evidence to prove where Dr. Smith resided 
immediately after the Lord Gordon riots, which occurred 
in June, 1780, but soon after that time he is mentioned 
and described as living in London and occupied with the 
practice of his profession. 

The baptismal registry of the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York opens with the entries of the dates 
of the births and baptisms of the children of Judge Wil- 
liam and Mary Smith, These, as printed in the New 
York Gen. and Biog. Record, Vol. IV., p. 99, present 
three variations from the copy of the family record in 
possession of the writer. The birth of the eldest 
daughter, Susanna, is entered as on the 24th December, 
1728, in the family bible 24th December, 1729; her elder 
brother having been born 18th June, 1728, the latter is 
beyond dispute the correct one. Mary and Elizabeth 
Blanche are entered respectively as born 24th March, 1731, 
and 18th December, 1736; the family Bible gives the dates 
as 26th March and 13th December of the same years, 
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ORDERLY BOOK 


FOR 


LIEUT. COL. SIR JOHN JOHNSON’S 
COMPANY 


1776-1777 


From the original in the possession of the Rev. 
Marinus Willett 


COL, SIR JOHN JOHNSON’S COMMAND 





II 
PoInT CLAIR 

1777, May 26th. Parole, Aberdeen. 
Countersign, Inverness. For Guard to 
Mottow Lt. McKenzie, 1 Sergt. 1. Corpl. 
1 Drum and 12 Private Men. 

Its the Commanding officers orders 
that all the Regt. get their Arms and 
Cloathing Clean and in good order, and 
appear Under Arms to Morrow morning 
at Seven o’clock on the field as they are 
to be Reviewed by the Genl — the 
officers commanding Comp’s, to give in 
an Exact field Return to the Adjt. to 
Morrow at Seven o’clock. The Officers 
Commanding Companys to give a Re- 
turn of what Camp Kettles they have 
in charge and of what they want to 
Compleat at a Kettle to Six Men—the 
Return to be given in to the Quarter- 
master this Evening at 4 o’clock; the 
officers will give particular orders to 
their Men to do no Damage to the Barns 
where they are Lodged, and be very 
Carefull of fire, and Particularly not to 
smoke in the Barns ; any of the Soldiers 
that is found Guilty of Meddling with 
any of the Inhabitants Effects may De- 
pend on Being Punished Acording to 
the Martial Law. The sick men that 
are Quartered in the Country are to be 
Removed to the Village that they may 
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be Convenient to the Doctor. An Offi- 
cer of Each Compy to Attend this Even. 
ing at 4 o’Clock and Receive what Arms 
they want to Compleat their Comp’nys. 

—27th. FP. St. Leger. C. Ireland. 
For Guard to Morrow 1 Sergt. 1 Cor- 
poral, 1 Drum, and 11 Private Men. 
Leut. McDonnel Officer of the Day. 

The Commission’d officers and Non 
Commission’d, Drums and Private Men 
of the Kings Royal Regt. of New York 
to be Under arms to Morrow Morning 
at 7 o’clock for Exercise; Jessup’s Corps’ 
are to be at Point Clair to be Exercised 
till Further orders. 

—28th. /. Carleton. C. Burgoyne. 
For Guard to Morrow Lieut. Walker 1 
Sergt. 1 C. 1 D. 12. Pr. 

Its the commanding officers Orders 
that the officers Commanding Companys 
give in a Return this Evening at 4 
o’clock to the Qur Master of what 
Cloathing they want to Compleat thair 
Compys & that the Men Attend to Mor- 
row Morning at 8 o'clock at the Taylors 
Shop to have their Measures taken. The 
Officers Commanding Compys to give in 
thair Monthly Return to the Command- 
ing officer to Morrow morning at 9 
o’clock. The Regt to be Under Arms 
to Morrow Morning at 7 o'clock for 
Exercise. Its the Commanding [officers] 
orders that Thomas Miller & John Palmer 
be Appointed Corpls in Capt Browns 
Compy, and James Plant Appointed in 
Capt. Daleys Compy. in the room of 
Corporal McGrigar who is transfered to 
Capt Browns Compy. Francis Albrant 
soldier in the Colls Compy to attend the 
Qur Master and Do no Other Duty for 
the future. 

—z9th. /. Phillips. C. Frazer. For 
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Guard to Morrow Ens Crothers 1 S. 1 
C. 1 Drummer and 12 Privat men. 

The Officers Commanding Companys 
to See that the taylors keep steady at 
the Cloathing till finished, no Excuse to 
be taken: the Regt to be under Arms 
at 6 o’clock Every morning while the 
weather is Good ; and in the Afternoon 
firing Ball. 

—3o0th. /. Johnson. C. Watts. For 
Guard to Morrow Ens Crawford 1 Sergt 
1 Corpl 1 Drummer & 12 Private Men. 

The Commanding Officer Desires that 
officers Would be more Particular in 
Giving the Monthly Returns—Field Re- 
turns, Morning Reports, Reports of the 
Sick, or any other Returns that may 
be Wanted Relative to Military Duty— 
& that they Would furnish themselves 
with a Copy of the Different Returns 
that they may have Occasion for: the 
Regt to hold themselves in Readiness 
to March to Lachine at an hours 


Warning. 
—3ist. #. Col. McLean. C. Majr 
Small. For Guard to Morrow Ens Phil- 


lips 1 Sergt 1 Corpl 1 Drum & 12 Pri- 
vate Men. 

The Regt to March to La Chine 
to Morrow Morning at 6 o’clock—the 
Officers & Men to carry no more Nec- 
essarys with them than what they want 
for 9 or ten Days to Shift themselves 
with, what Baggage the men Leave be- 
hind to be put in the Store this Even- 
ing at 4 o'clock ; & Every Compy’s Bag- 
gage by itselfi—the Quarter Master Sergt 
to see that there is Cloathing taken for 
the yse of the Recruits which the Taylors 
are to make at Lachine ; what Clothing is 
finished to be Given Out to the Recruits; 
& Sergt Hillyer to pack up what is not 
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finish’d to be Carri’d along to Morrow. 
1S 1C & 12 Old Men to be left behind 
as Guard for the Stores & to Attend the 
Sick. Surgeons Mate to Remain in 
Point Clair to take Care of the Sick un- 
till further Orders—the Regt not to fire 
Ballthis Afternoon. A Cart will attend 
Each Company to Carry the Officers 
Baggage & the Men’s Provisions. Compy 
Duty for Gd. 2 Privates. 
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1777 June 1st. P.[——] C.[——] 
For Guard to Morrow 1 Sergt, 1 Corp 
12 P men. Lieut. McKenzie Officér of 
the day. 

The Officers to Attend Roll call every 
Evening and morning and make the 
Report to the Commanding Officer. 
They are to take particular Care that 
the men shall not be straying from 
their Quarters: the Regt to be under 
arms at 6 o'clock to Morrow morn- 
ing: the Taylors to begin Directly to 
work at the men’s Cloathing and to 
keep Close at them till they are fin- 
ished ; they are to work in Mr. Pridones 
Garret. 

—2d. /P. New York. 

The guards to be mounted every 
morning at 7 o’clock—rolls to be call’d 
twice every Day; in the morning after 
guard mounting and in the evening 
after retreat beating at 7 o clock— 
All officers to attend at the head of 
their Company—all' beats to be taken 
from the 34th Regt—the troops to be 
exercised 3 times a day for an hour 
each time—the commanding officers will 
observe the kind of Discipline laid down 
by Colonel St. Leger. The kings royal 
regiment of New York to Fire balls by 
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Divisions till Further orders—the hours 
of exercise will be half after 4 in the 
morning, at mid Day and at half past 5 
in the evening—it is understood that the 
mid Day exercise is to be For the guard 
men only for whom some shady place 
will be chosen by the Commanding officer 
—a weekly state of the Different corps to 
be given in every monday morning to 
lieutenant Crofts. For the future a 
subalterns guard to be mounted consist- 
ing of one subaltern one sergeant one 
Corporal 1 Drummer and 18 privates. 
The 34 regt to furnish to morrow 1 
subaltern 1 corporal 1 Drummer and 5 
privates ; the Kings royal regt of New 
York and Jessups Corps to Furnish 1 
sergeant and 13 private men. 

—3d. /. Johnstown. A.- Strict and 
Punctual Adherence to all orders Given, 
is the life and soul of Military Opera- 
tions ; without it Troops are but confus’d 
& ungovernable Multitudes ever liable 
to Destruction & sure never to acquire 
honour to themselves or gain advantage 
to their Country: therefore Col. St Le- 
ger Acquaints the Troops he has the 
Honour to Command that the few Nec- 
essary Orders he means to give Must In- 
stantly and Privately [be] attended to 
without Discretionary Interpretations 
whatsoever. A Detail of the Guard for 
to Morrow. 34 Regt, 1 C.1 Drum, & 
6 Privates: Kings Royal Regt N. York, 
1 Subaltern 1 Sergt & 12 Private. 

Regt orders, for Guard to Morrow 
Ens McKenzie. 

——4th. P. King George. Detail of 
the Guard for to Morrow; 34th Regt 1 
Corpl 1 Drumr & 6 Pr. Kings Royal 
Regt of New York 1 Sergt and 12 
privates. 
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Regt Orders for Guard to Morrow 
Ens Crawford. 

—s5th. /. Burgoyne. Detail of the 
Guard for to Morrow, 34th Regt 1 C. 1 
D. 7 P.; R. Yorkers 1 S. 12 P.; Jessup’s 
Corps1L.1C.7P. Total 1L.1S.2 
C. 2 D.: 06 P. 

—6th June. . Gray. C. Ancrum. 

Every Soldier off Duty or Regt 
work must be under Arms at the times 
appointed Except those notyfy’d by the 
Surgeon as too ill to appear—the want 
of any part of their Necessarys will not 
be admitted as an Excuse. Coll: St. 
Ledger thinks proper to observe to the 
Kings Royal Regt of New York, That 
the Surest Method of Making the Noble 
& honorable zeal they have Lately mani- 
fested to their King and Countrys Interest 
take the Effect they ardently wish for, as 
well as to Repossess themselves of the 
peace & property which has been most 
illegaly wrested from them, is to give a 
Constant & unwearied attention to the | 
learning of Military Discipline which 
will give them Superiority over the Con- 
fused Rabble they have to deal with. 
All orders Relative to the men to be 
read to them at the Evening Parade By 
an officer of each Compy. - Detail of the 
Gd. for to morw: 34 Regt 1 C..1D.5 P.; 
K.R. Y.1 L. 1 S. 8 P.; Jessup’s Corps 
gP. Tot 2d. 2 G2") 2s Dy 28. F. 
Ens Byrne for Guard to Morrow. 

—7th. .Oswegatchie. C. Fort Stan- 
wix. Details of the Guard for to Mor- 
row. 34th Regt 1 C. 8 P.; Kings Royal 
Regt N. York 1 L. 1S.1C. 1 D. 12 P.; 
Jessup’s Corps 1 S. 1 C. 6 P. Total 1 L. 
2S8.2C.1D. 26 P. Ens Wall for the 
Guard to Morrow. 


—8th. P.St. Johns. C. Oneida. A. 
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Weekly State[ment] shall be given in to 
Morrow Morning to Lt. Crafts of the 
Strength of each Corps. Detail of the 
Guard for to Morrow. 34th Regt 1 C. 
CP. B.S VY. Lr Be D.7 
P.; Jessup’s Corps 5 P. 

GENL ORDERS.—the Corps Under the 
Command of Coll St. Leger to be Paid 
Subsistence to the 24th of August. 

—ogth. /. Burgoyne. C. Phillips, 
General Ordes—When any Calash or 
Carts, horses or Men are wanting for the 
service, Application must be Made for an 
Order from Coll St Leger, the officers 
and Non Commiss’d officers being in 
every Sense Responsible for the behav- 
iour of their Men must keep a Strict 
eye Upon their Conduct. By which 
Means a stop will be put to the Frequent 
Complaints Made that are not only Dis- 
honourable to a Soldier but some De- 
serving the Cord. A Patrol must go from 
the Main Guard at Tattoo Beating, which 
, is to make Prisoners of all soldiers or 
Non Commiss’d Officers they find in 
them— They are likewise to order to 
their Cantonments all Stragglers. 

Detail of the Guard. 34th Regt1 S. 
1 D.g9P.; K. R. Yorkers 2 S.1 C.15 P.; 
Jessup’s Corps 1 L.1 C.4 P. Total 1 L. 
38.2C 1D. 28 P. 

Rect Orpers—A Regtl Court Martial 
to sit to Morrow Morning at 11 o’clock, 
Lt. Singleton President. Members—Ens 
Burne, Ens McKenzie, Ens McDonell & 
Ens Phillips, to try such Prisoners as 
may be brought before them. 

—r1oth. /.Castle Johnson. C. Fort 
Hunter. Detail of the Guard for to 
Morrow, 34th to Give 1S.6 P.; K.R.R. 
N. Y.1 L.1 S. 1 C.9 P.; Jessup’s Corps 
18.3P. Total: LL. 358.1 C. 18 P. 
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R.O. Its the Commanding Officers 
Positive orders that the Men do Not 
wear their shoes when they go out a fish- 
ing. 

G[ENERAL] AFTER OrDERs. At the 
Evening Exercise After the priming and 
loading Motions are over, the 34th and 
K. R. R. N. Y. will be Joined, the 34th 
making the Right Wing, while the others 
form the left. This Body will be Exer- 
cis’'d by Lt Crofts of the 34th Regt. 

—11th. P. [——]. C.[——]. De- 
tail of the Guard for to Morrow. 34th 
Regt to giver S.1C.1 D.gP.; K.R. 
R.N. Y. 1 L. 2 S.1C. 14 P.; Jessup’s 
Corps 5 P. Total 1 L. 3 S. 2C,1D. 
28 P. 

G.O. A field Return of each Corps 
to be given to Lieut Crofts whenever the 
Men are Under arms for the Information 
of the Commanding officer—Its Lieut 
Coll Sir John Johnsons orders that the 
Commissioned, Non Commissioned offi- 
cers Drummers and Private Men of the 
Kings Royal Regt of New York attend 
Exercise Every Day for the future at the 
hour appointed. Ens Phillips for Guard 
to Morrow. 

—12th. P. Sopees. C. Kenderwhoffe. 
Detail of the Guard for to Morrow 34th 
Regt to give 1 S.5 P.; K.R.R. N.Y. 2 
S.1 C. 1 D.9P.; Jessup’s Corps1 L 4 P. 
Total 1 L.2S.1C.1 D. 18 P. 

—13th. P. Howe. C. Cornwallis. 
Detail of the Guard for to Morrow 34th 
Regt to give 1 S.1C.1D.9P. K.R. 
R.N. Y.1 L.1 S.1 C. 14 P.; Jessup’s 
Corps: S.5 P. Total 1L.3 S.2C.1 
D. 28 P. 

G[ENERAL] O[RpDERs]. As Cleanli- 
ness and a Strict Attention to Duty are 
Indespensable Necessaries in a Soldier, 
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Colonel St. Leger Desires the troops Un- 
der his Command may be Immediately 
furnished with Necessarys & Each a 
black Stock. Officers must Inspect their 
Men Every morning, when they will cor- 
rect any Man that comes Slovenly to 
the Parade ; they will Likewise Remem- 
ber that for the future he will impute to 
their Inattention the Un-Soldier Like 
Parade he Observed this Morning. 





HEAD QUARTERS MONTREAL 

17th June 1777. G.O. Those Reg- 
ments & other Departments who have 
not Rendered Receipts for provisions & 
Rum are desired to send forthwith the 
three Receipts of the same tenor & Date 
According to a form Sent for that pur- 
pose to Compleat a Settlement with the 
Commissary Genll to the 24th of May. 
the troops intended to Remain in Can- 
ada & Stationed in the District of Mont- 
real to Report [to] Brigr Genl Maclean.” 

8th June 1777. Promotions. His Ex- 
celency the Commander in Chief has 
been pleased to make the following 
Promotions in the Army Under his Com- 
mand : 

Royal R. N. Y. Alex. McDonald to 
be Capt in the Room of Lieut. Brown 
who returned to the 31st Regt—6th 
June, 1777. 

John McDonald to be Capt Lieut. in 
the Room of Capt Lieut Hewetson— 
19th June, 1777. 

Ens William Byrne to be Lieut in the 
Room of Lieut Grant—6th June, 1777. 
Volunteer Lipscomp to be Ens vice 
Byrne, Do. 

To Sir John Johnson or officer com- 
mdng the Royal Regt of New York. 
Wm Dunpar, Majr of Brigade’ 
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LACHINE 

1777, June 14th. . Connecticut. C. 
Philadelphia. 

G.O. The party of Artillery Under 
Lieut Glennie to be Reinforced Imme- 
diately by a Corp] & 20 Men from the 
8th, 34th, & Kings Royal Regt of New 
York—8th & 34th Regt will give 5 each 
& the New York Regt 10—the 8th Regt 
will give the Corpl. 

Detail of the Guard for to Morrow 
9 Bee 1 8.6 Ps ER: RB N.Y. 
1S. 2S. 1 D. 9 P.; Jessup’s Corps 
1 C. 3 P. Ensn Crothers for guard to 
morrow. 

—15th. . Trenton. C. Burlington. 
Details of the Guard for to Morrow. 
34th Regt 1 S. 1 C. 1 D. g Privates; K. 
RecN M20 Ls 25am 1cDe 1, 
Privates ; Jessups Corps, 5 Privates. 

G. O. <A Corpl and to private Men 
with hand hatchets to go to Morrow to 
lower Lachine at 5 o'clock to cut boughs 
to Cover the Batteaux. As Coll St. 
Leger wishes not to take the K. Regt of 
New York from their Exercise the Above 
Party is to be given by the Detachment 
of the 34th Regt. Officer of the Guard 
to Morrow Ens McDonell. Compy Duty 
Gd S.1C.D.4P. 

AFTER ORDERS. Its Lieut. Colonel 
Sir John Johnsons orders that Capt Lt 
McDonell, Wm Byrnes & Ens Richard 
Lipscom do Duty in this Compy. 

Lieut. Morrison, Lieut. Anderson & 
Ens Phillips in Major Gray’s Company. 
Lieut. James McDonell and Ens Allan 
McDonell in Capt Angus McDonells 
Compy, Lt. Kenneth McKenzie, Lt. 
George Singleton and Ens John Mc- 
Kenzie in Capt. Watts’ Compy, Lt. 
Richard Walker and Ens Crothers in 
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Capt. Dallys Company, Lt. Gummer- 
folk and Ens Craford in Capt Alexr 
McDonells, Lt. Moure [Moore?], Lt 
Wilkeson & Ens Walle in Capt 
Duncans compy, till further orders. 

—16th. #. Newark. C. Boston. 
Capt Ancrum‘ is appointed to Do the 
Duty of Adjt Genl assisted by Lieut. 
Crofts, Lt. Lundy, Deputy Qr. Mr 
Genl, Mr Piety conductor of artil- 
lery, who are to be obeyed, as 
such; orders coming thro Lt. Hamelton 
and Ens Clergis’ are to [be] Looked 
Upon as from the commanding officer 
of the Expedition—the corps of the 
Batteau Guard is to send a written Re- 
port Every morning to the officer of the 
Main Guard which will Report it to the 
commanding officer. 

Detail of the Guard. 34th Regt., L. 
6; C.D. . 9 F: haw BR... Y. 1 
L.1 S.1C. 1D. 9 P.; Jessup’s Corps, 
i. 8:0 D.4 2. Total: 1.48.3 C. 
1. D. 18 P. 

—17th. /. Fairfield. C. Newhaven. 
G.O. The corps under the command 
of Col St. Leger to hold themselves in 
Readiness to march on the Shortest 
Notice. 

Detail of the Guard. 34th Regt., 1 L. 
chi2 Depts Gs BB. N.Y, 1. 
28.2C.D.15 P. Total:1 L. 35S. 2C. 
1 Dias Pf. 

REGTL ORDERS. The Commission’d 
Non Commission’d Officers Drums & 
private men of the Kings Royal Regt of 
New York to be under Arms to Morrow 
Morning at 5 O’clock—the officers will 
be very particular that their mens Arms 
are in Good Order & their Regtls Clean 
so as to appear Decent at the Genl. Re- 
view. Company Duty 4 P. 
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C. Inver- 


—18th. /. Edinburgh. 
ness, 

G. O. 34th Regt takes the Guard to 
For Guard to morrow Ens 


Morrow. 
Clergis. 

REGTL ORDERS—the Commiss’d Non 
Commiss’d Officers, Drums & Private 
men of the Kings Royal Regt of N. 
York to be Under arms this Evening at 
5 o'clock. 

—1gth. P. Swansey. C. Monmouth. 
Forty eight Batteaux to be Delivered to 
the Royal Regt of New York; Forty 
Five Felling axes & 3 broad axes to be 
Delivered to that Regt. Seventy Five 
Felling axes and two broad axes [for] 
the use of the 34th regt which are to be 
distributed amongst the boats at the dis- 
cretion of the respective commanding 
Officers. A number of thole pins to be 
provided for each boat according to the 
patterns given to the carpenter, wooden 
Punches to be made by the boats crews 
—two fishing lines & hooks in propor- 
tion to be delivered to each boat. The 
K. R. R. N. Y. are to take 440 barrels 
of provision allowing 1o barrels each for 
44 Batteaus—the rum or brandy de- 
livered out is to be put into the officers 
boats for security—his excellency the 
commander in chief has pleased to ap- 
point Roville esqr to be captain in a 
comp of Canadians in the room of Capt 
McKay Resigned—he is to be obeyed as 
such—the royal Regt of New York to 
give the guards to morrow. Lieutenant 
Gummerfolk. For guard to morrow. 1 
L. 2S. 2C.1 D. 28 p. 

AFTER ORDERS. The K.R.R. V. York 
to be compleated with r4 days provision 
commencing Saturday the 21 June— 
their boats to be loaded at the Kings 
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stores on Friday, and from thence 
brought up to their quarters the same 
day to be ready to push off at point of 
day on Saturday—their Division is to 
be supplied with three pilots, Le Ca- 
targne the quarter master is to give a 
receipt for the number of barrels and 
the specie the division carries to the 
commissary at Lachine and is to be 
accountable for them. It is expected 
that the several captains have laid in 
necessaries for their men for the cam- 
paign. 

—z2oth. /. Hartford. C. Milford. 
The 34th Regt to take the Guards to 
morrow. Ens Phillips 1 Sergt. 1 Corl & 
32 Privates to Be left at Lachine in order 
to go with the baggage of the K. R. R. 
N. Y. over Lake Champlain to Crown 
Point & then proceed after the army 
under the command of General Burgoyne 


with the baggage as far as Albany if he 
should proceed to that place—ten old 
men to Be left at Point Clair. 


—z21st. Forty boats to contain 400 
barrels of provisions & 7 of rum—the 
remainder to be left at Colonel St. Legers 
Quarters—the barrells to be distributed 
in such proportion as to make room for 
the Officers & their baggage. Major 
Gray must see that the companys pro- 
vided according toseniority. The Capt. 
or Officers commanding compys to be 
in the front—the oldest Sublts in the 
rear and the youngest in the center—34 
precedes ; squads of boats abreast when 
practicable. As Sir John has reason to 
apprehend from the many Companys 
that have been made that there may be 
many [ir]regularities committed by the 
men [he] recommends it in a particular 
manner to all the officers. 
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Buck IsLAND* 

1777, July 8th. /. Burgoyne. C. 
Phillips. For Guard Ens Crawford. 1 
S.1C. 1D. & 16 P. the Batteaux to be 
taken up to the store to morrow morning , 
at 4 o’clock and Unloaded, & such as 
wants repairing to be drawn up; the 
Taylors of the Regt begin to work to 
morrow morning to compleat the mens 
cloathing. 

—gth /. Fraser. C. Powel. Lieut 
Burnet of the Kings Regt to act as 
Adgt to the Division till further orders. 
A return of the strength of each corps 
to be given in at twelve o’clock. Capt 
Potts will direct liquor to be given to 
the troops when at work as he shall 
think proper according to the service 
they perform. 

Past ORDERS. 
1@ 1D. & 16P. 

—1oth. GENt OrpeRs. by Brigadier 
Genl St. Leger. Lt. Colonel St. Leger 
is appointed to act as Brigadier Genl ;' 
Chevalier St. Oaris appointed Lt. in 
Capt. Buvilies Compy of Canadians. 
Two Subalterns and 50 men to attend 
the Deputy Qr Master General to Clear 
Ground sufficient to exercise the army ; 
the party to be furnished with proper 
Utensils for that purpose. The Kings 
Regt and the 34th form one Corps 
[and] will encamp on the right. The 
Hessian Chasseurs on the Left, and the 
R. R. of New York in the center, Lt. 
Collerten will choose out the proposed 
ground on the Right of the Army for 
his party of Artillery and will begin 
Immediately to prepare Bark Huts 
for His Ammunition. The Irregulars 
will be arranged by the Deputy Qr 
Master Genl Colonel Close [Col Daniel 


Lt. McDonell, 1 S. 
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Claus] will take ground for the Indian 
Allies. 

Signed Wm Crofts, Lt 34th Regt. 

For this Duty Ks Regt 1 L. 16 P.; R. 
R.N. Y.1 L. 1S. 1 C. 34 P. For Guard 
Ens McKenzie. 

It is the Commanding officers Orders 
that Jos. Locks & John Laurance be ap- 
pointed Sergts in Capt Duvan’s Compy ; 
Jacob Shall, Wm. Taylor, Phillip Coach, 
Corpls in said Compy and be obeyed as 
such. 

—11th. 
willey. 

G. O. Lt. Crofts of the 34th Regt is 
appointed Major of Brigade for this 
expedition. Guards to Mount every 
morning at 8 o’clock, the Retreat to be 
at 7 o’clock in the evening and tattoo at 
g o’clock. An officer of each Corps to 
attend for Genl Orders at the Major of 
Brigades’s tent every Day at 12 o'clock. 
One Sergt and 8 private men of Captain 
Buvelles Company of Canadians to pa- 
rade to Morrow morning to go to Os- 
wegatchie for Provisions and 4 privates 
will parade at the same hour, who will 
receive further orders from Lt. Rudyard 
Engineer. 

Rectt O. For Guard to morrow, 
1$.1C.D.8P.men. Ens McKenzie 
is to do [duty] in Capt McDonell’s 
Compy, Ens Crothers in Major Grays, 
& Ens Crawford in Capt Daly’s till fur- 
ther orders. 

The officers commanding compys to 
give in their Monthly Return to morrow 
morning at 6 0 clock and be very care- 
full that they are not false. Compy Duty 
Gd1D.3P. 

—1z2th. £. Gray. C. Mohock River. 
His Majesty has been Pleased to ap- 


fF. Fort St. Ann. C. Noad- 
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point Coll. Claus to be superintendent 
of the Indian Department on this ex- 
pedition; A Sub. of the Day is con- 
stantly to remain in Camp who will see 
all publick orders executed and to whom 
all reports of any thing extraordinary will 
be made for the information of the 
Brigadier. All orders relative to the 
Soldiers shall be read to them at the 
Evening Parade by an officer of the 
Company. For fatigue to morrow—K’s 
Regt as P.; K's R. WN... Y., 23. 36 P.; 
Canadians, 1 S.12 P. The Kings Regt 
to Give the Sub. of the Day to mor- 
row. 

—13th. /. Carleton. C. McClain. 
The state of provisions at this post to be 
given by the D. Commissary general as 
soon as possible this day [to] the Briga- 
dier—no bisquet to be delivered but by 
his particular orders, or small barrels of 
pork to be broke open; no arrears 
of provisions to be recd at this post; 
such persons as may have any rations 
due to them to this day and properly 
certified to the D. C. General may re- 
ceive the value of them in cash, the 
usual drawback being made at 6} pds. 
ration, or a certificate from him that 
such Rations are due, which will be de- 
livered from the Kings Stores at a more 
convenient time ; no person to draw more 
than one ration pr day viz: 14 lb of 
flour, 14 of Beef or 10 oz. of pork, & 
such troops as choose to draw one pound 
of flour pr. day shall receive from the 
D. Q. master General the value weekly of : 
the remainder at 1} lbs.; all public 
store[s] not immediately pertaining to 
any particular corps to be put in charge 
of the Detachments under the orders of 
Capt Potts of the Kings Regt. at this 
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post ; the Detachment of the King un- 
der the Command of Capt. Lanotts’ will 
furnish a relief of 1 Sergt 1 Corpral and 
12 private every day tothe above Detach- 
ment. The D. Quartermaster General 
will direct a hut to be built imediately 
within the lins of the incampment of 
Capt Potts Detachment to receive all 
publick stores and is to be sufficent to 
protect them from the weather ; each 
Corps shall receive under their charge a 
certain number of Boats ; all the over- 
plus boats for publick stores will come 
under the charge of C. Potts Detach- 
ment and Each Corps will be answerable 
for the particular attention for the safety 
of the boats given unto their charge, and 
to report to the Superintendent any re- 
pairs they may want. Each corps after 
Expending what provisions they have 
recd, to draw weekly their rations,.and 
they will sign an order for all provisions 
drawn for such persons on this Expedi- 
tion in his majestys service who do not 
belong to any particular Corps. Colonel 
Claus will ascertain the number of In- 
dians absolutely necessary to be fed at 
this post of which he will give directions 
to the Brigades who will give directions 
that the S. rations be issued dayly to the 
Indians, and Colonel Claus will appoint 
a person from the Indian Department 
who speaks the Missaga language to at- 
tend the delivery of said provisions 
which by him is to be Recd in bulk de- 
livered in Camp to Indian Department 
‘andthe D. Commissary General will de- 
liver no provisions to any person but un- 
der the assignment of Commanding offi- 
cers of Corps and detachments and the 
Deputy Quartermaster General. Lieut 
Burnet of the Kings Regt is appointed 


Superintendent of the Kings Batteaux. 
For Fatigue tomorrow. Kings Regt, 16 
P.; 34th Regt, 1 S.17 P.; R. Y.,2 L.1 
S. 27 P.; K. R. R. N. Y. gives the 
Subaltern for the day to morrow. 
REGTL Orpers. For guard to mor- 
row Ens Lipscomb, 1 S. 1 C. and 1o 


privates. S. Crawford of M. Gray’s 
Compy to do duty. [illegible] McDon- 
ells Compy. 


C. Campbell is appointed Sergt in 
major Grays Company in the Room of S. 
Crawford. John Raley is appointed Corpl 
in M. Grays Company in Room of Cor- 
poral Campbell. The officers command- 
ing companys to be very particular that 
the mens arms and accutrements be in 
good order as they are to be reviewed 
to morrow at Guard mounting ; all the 
Boats that want repairing in the dif- 
ferent compys their numbers to be given 
in immediately to the Quartermaster. 
Lieut Anderson officer for the day to 
morrow. 

—14th. Morninc Orpers. All leaky 
and damaged batteaux belonging to the 
different corps to be immediately hauled 
on shore and turned up on their own 
ground, ready for repair under the direc- 
tions of Lieut. Burnet, and any boats 
that may have been drawn up before the 
present directions of ground took place 
not within the present line of incamp- 
ment and to be Immediately Launched, 
and brought to the ground of their Reg- 
iment to prevent confusion. Mr. Charles 
Miller is appointed Batteau Master in 
the room of Mr. Kuysak and is to be 
attended as such. 

Signed, W. Ancrum, D. Ajt General. 

A return of the number of caulkers 
and carpenters belonging to the different 
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corps to be given in Immediatly to the 
D. A. G. and they will be ready to at- 
tend Mr. Burnet at one o’clock. 

P. Brunswick. C. Kent. No person 
whatsoever to trade rum or any spiritous 
liquors for any thing which the Indians 
may have to dispose of, those people 
will be Informed by their officers that it 
is necessary to have the C. S. to pass the 
centries and guards of the Comp—and 
they will strongly recommend to them 
not to leave their incampment after 
dark lest they should be subjected to 
Inconveniencies from the difficulty of 
pronouncing or Remimbering the pass 
word ; no Soldier or any of the Corps 
Canadians 
their_arms unless to discharge them after 
bad weather and then in the presence of 
an Officer—No trader on this Island to 
sell any Rum or spirituous liquor without 
the assignment of Capt Potts of the 
Kings Regt ; any officer wanting such 
things will ‘send their orders to be 
countersigned by him to prevent for- 
geries and Imposition; the guard of 
the camp not to turn out but once a 
day to the Brigadier nor are they to take 
notice of him unless in his Uniform. 
Sergt Killigrew of the 34th Regt is ap- 
pointed provost Martial at 2s-6d pr day 
for the Expedition and to be obeyed as 
such ; his guard to be proportioned to the 
number of prisoners ; a Corporal and 4 
private men from the line to mount at 
the usual time to morrow morning for 
this duty ; all prisoners Except those 
styled officers from the Rebel army to 
go on all fatigues daily, a man of the 
Guard to attend them; the Rations pr 
day for all Rebel prisoners of whatever 
distinction to be an oz. of pork and 
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on any account to fire: 











pound of flower. For duty to morrow 
—K’s Regt, 17 P.; 34th Regt, 1 C. 16P.; 
R. R. Regt, 3 L. 1 S.1 C. 32 P. 

Rect ORDERS. For Guard to morrow 
Ens Lipscomb. 1.1. 2. and 20 private 
men. Its Major Grays orders that an 
officer of a Compy shall Read to the 
men the Gen. Orders against trafficking 
with the Indians with Rum, and that the 
officers imployed in seeing the Batteaus 
carried over the long Sault shail give 
in an Exact list of the number of Boats 
brought up by each squad. 

—15th. PP. London. C. Edinburgh. 
The duty of the Provost Marshal. The 
care of all prisoners taken in battle, spies 
and deserters is Intrusted to them forth- 
with ; he will have a guard strong in pro- 
portion to their number ; all disorders in 
the camp fall under his cognizance; he 
is to have the control of all settlers and 
traders selling Liquor, and have au- 
thority for Impressing such as he finds 
disobedient to General Orders; he is to 
regulate all markets that may be formed 
in the Camp, and appoint proper places 
for them, and likewise to protect with 
his authority and guard all persons com- 
ming with provisions to the troops; he 
is from time to time to send out patroles 
from his guard and when necessary at- 
tend them himself to take prisoners all 
marauders and stragglers; all his reports 
are to be made to the D. Quartermaster 
General—only for the Information of 
the Commander-in-Chief cases relative 
to the economy of the Comp, and to 
the D. A. General all Extraordinary 
matters; as spies, deserters, &c. &c. © 
In cases of Executions he is to the 
Martial law what the Sheriff of a 
County is to the*Civil; he is to be pro- 
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vided with an Executioner when this he 
Requests and when a more honourable 
death by fire arms is granted he will 
give the word of command; his guard 
is to be near headquarters. 

G. O. Commanding officers of the 
diff’rent Corps will derect that the mens 
tents are struck and the rear turned 
up every fine day at 10 o’clock and 
remain so four hours at least to air them 
perfectly ; their streets must be swept 
every morning ; no washing, cleaning of 
arms or acoutrements or doing any thing 
in them that may Render them filthy 
and Consequently unwholesome must be 
suffered. 

The K. R. R. of New York will Ex- 
pend that part of their ammunition which 
[is] fit for service in firing at marks Every 
morning in presence of their officers. 
For duty—K. R. Regt, 1 L. 1S. 17 P.; 
34th Regt, 1 L. 2 C. 15 P.; K. R. R.N. 
Y.,1 L.1 S. 32 P. 34th Regiment to 
give the subaltern of the Day to morrow, 
1 man to be sent [as] orderly over the 
adjt General. 

Rect. OrvERS. For Guard to morrow 
Lieut. Walker, 1 S. 1 C. 1 D. 16 private 
men—all the men of the R. Regt of N. 
Y. to fire two Rounds of Ball Cartridge 
each to morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

—16th. Morninc OrperS. The 
Kings Royal Regt of N. York to send 
one Sergt and 12 careful men to the 
artillery at 8 o’clock to examin the Am- 
munition. Signed, 

Wm Crorts, Major Brigade. 

P. Bristol. C. Taunton. For duty to 
morrow K. Regt, 4 P.; 34th Regt, 1 C. 
6 P.; K. R. Regt N. Y.,: L.1C. 5 P. 

Its Sir Johns orders that the officers 
Commanding Companys Settle with their 
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men Before to morrow night and pay 
them the Ballance of their accts to the 
24th of August Inclusive. 

Its Major Grays Orders that see that 
the men wash their cloathing and clean 
their arms to Morrow as there are but 
few men for duty; they will likewise 
Examine their Necessaries of which they 
will give a report in writing to Major 
Gray. 

—17th. #. Winchester. C. York. 
The brigadier has the satisfaction to 
inform the Corps in this expedition that 
Fort Ticonderoga, a large Quantity of 
provision & artillery & stores with their 
whole stock of live cattle were aban- 
doned by the rebels to the grand army 
the 6th instant; that many prisoners 
were taken & many killed, and that at 
the moment the advanced corps of In- 
dians were in hot pursuit ; the troops on 
this expedition to hold themselves in 
readiness to embark on an hours notice; 
40 Days provision for 500 men to be im- 
mediately sorted to be ready to be em- 
barked on boats which the superinten- 
dents will pointout. Lieutenant Collor- 
ton will prepare ammunition For two 6 
pounders & 2 Cohorns and 50 rounds 
ball cartridges per man for 500 men and 
make a demand of the number of large 
boats that will be sufficent For their 
transports ; all ovens to be set at work 
to bake 6 Days bread For 500 men; 
great care must be taken that it will be well 
soakt to keep in that time ; each corps 
to find what bakers they have [and re- 
port] to the Deputy Commissary general 
at 10 o’clock; the kings regt, the 34, 
Captain Watts Detachment, and Capt 
Reveils corps to be compleated with 
50 rounds of good ammunition Imme- 
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diately. All those corps who have it 
not in their own stores will make a de- 
mand on the artillery and give a receipt 
agreable to the forms they require ; it is 
absolutely necessary that the officers 
commanding Corps should provide their 
men with some sort of cases to keep 
their locks dry through the woods in 
rainy weather ; the master of the Ship 
Colweel and Mr. Miller, the Chief Ship 
Carpenter with any other carpenters or 
seamen they think proper to call For to 
assist or advise with, and to take an 
exact and particular Survey of the State 
and condition of Sloop Charity, and to 
make the report to the brigadier in 
writing this Day, signifiing therein whe- 
ther their works and timber will admit of 
such repair as will enable her to sail the 
lakes again with any probability of safety. 
Lieutenant Barnet of the kings regt 
will preside on this survey. 

For Duty to morrow K regt, 6 P.; 
the 34th, 1 C. 7 P.; the kings royal 
yorkers,1 L.1C.10 P. A return to be 
given in immediately by each corps to 
lieutenant Barnet of the kings regt of 
the number of batteaux, painters, oars, 
setting poles and paddles, specifying the 
size of the batteaux. 

—18th. #. Onadaga. C. Fort Bull. 
The advance Guards consisting of all 
the officers & 80 rank and file of the 
Kings & 34th Regts, the Tribe of Misi- 
sagey Indians,’ with what is on the Island 
of the Six Nations, & the officers and 
rangers will move to morrow Morning at 
4 o'clock, 

The Kings & 34th Regts will Receive 
10 Boats Each for their men & twenty 
days provision. The officers will be al- 
lowed a proper portion of Boats for their 
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Baggage on their way to Oswego, those 
boats will be man’d by the Supernumer- 
aries of each corps. Capt. Ruvielle’s 
corps of Canadians will remove the 
same time & carry 20 Days provisions 
for 500 men. The Corps will be assisted 
by a proper number of men [from] the 
Ks and 34th to mount the Rapids from 
Oswego to Fort Stanwix. The provision 
boats as well as those of the officers bag- 
gage are to be Loaded this Evening 
ready to push [ahead] at a moment’s 
warning in the morning. The advance 
Corps to carry 6 Days provision in bread 
& pork to shut out any possibility of 
want of provision from Delays or Dis- 
appointments of the Ks vessels; the offi- 
cer command’g in chief finds himself 
under the painfull necessity of putting a 
short stop to the currency of Trade by 
ordering that the crews of the boats that 
come to unload on the Island may go 
one trip with provision to Oswego for 
which they will be paid. Every Brigade 
of provision boats, which arrived before 
the return of the vessals from Niagara, 
Capt Potts will push forward to Oswego 
with all Expedition. 

REGTL OrpDErS. For Guard to Mor- 
row Ensign Wall, 1 S. 1 C.1 D. 15 P. 
Each officer Commanding Companys is 
to pay 3 Dollars, Each subaltern 1 Dollar 
to the Quartermaster in order to pay the 
men that carry’d the batteaux over the 
Long Sault, & the officers of the Colo- 
nels Company to pay Three Dollars 
extraordinary [for] the batteau that was 
lost at Point Apaw in place of Five paid 
to the Indians for finding the 5th Bat- 
teau, and for the future whatever Com- 
panys shall lose Batteaux or provisions 
by negligence shall pay the whole value 
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& be liable to censure besides ; as men 
seem to be careless about their arms & 
Accoutrements it is the Commanding 
officers orders that at Roll Call evening 
& morning the men appear with their 
arms, and whoever loses any of them 
shall be obliged to pay for the same. 
—19th. /. Hesse Hanau. C. Cas- 
sel. The troop [i. e. Bugle-call] will 
assemble the advanced corps, & upon 
the beating the second troop, they will 
embark. Each corps will be allowed 
1 boat to carry such things as will 
be immediately wanted, which will move 
with the Artillery and provisions des- 
tined for Fort Stanwix. 
will stay at Oswego till a general clear- 
ance of that post. The whole Brigade 


of Canadians that brought up the Hes- 
sians to be employed in carrying pro- 


visions to Oswego after giving Eight 
hands to strengthen Capt Rouvilles Com- 
pany. The Artillery under the conduct 
of Lt Collerton to carry 20 days Pro- 
_ vision for their own Detachment. Three 
of the Rebel Prisoners now in the Provo 
Guard who have taken the oaths of al- 
legiance to the King are to be employed 
as Batteau men to Lt. Glennies Detach- 
ment to which will be added 10 Men of 
the Royal Yorkers which takes two 
boatsfrom their proper line of trans- 
ports. 
—igth. ArTER ORDERS. The sev- 
eral corps to proceed in 2 lines dressing. 
The Leading boats, the officer com- 
manding in chief & the staff to Lead ; 
the lines to be followed by the Artillery, 
Kings Regt, Capt Ruvills Company, & 
2 Merchts boats & 34th Regt. 

Signals to be observ’d by the De- 
tach’mt; the Ensign hoisted a mid ships 


The remainder ~ 
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and one musket a Signal for all boats to 
put off. The Ensign hoisted in the bow 
and one musket a signal for all boats to 
put ashore. A Signal to be made by any 
boats in Distress, three successive mus- 
kets ; a signal for a [#/egible| any thing 
white in the bow. All signals to be Re- 
peat’d by commanding officers of corps. 

The Detachment of Royal Artillery 
under the command of Lieut. Glennie, 
the R. R. N. Yorkers, the Companies of 
Chasseurs® & officers & Rangers” of 
the Indian Department & Canadians 
Destined for the transport of provisions 
are to hold themselves in Readiness 
to embark to morrow Morning at 4 
o'clock, for which purpose the officers 
commandn’g the different Corps are to 
see that their Boats are loaded this 
evening; all the ovens to be Imploy’d 
this evening in Bakeing for the Hes- 
sians. Three Canadians out of each of 
the 7 boats to be Imploy’d as Steersmen 
to the Royal Yorkers & Hessians, for 
which in equal Number agreeable to the 
proportion [of] each Corps, Receipts 
must be given for the Provision boats. 
The whole to proceed in the Following 
order. First, The Command’g Officer 
with such of the staff & Indian Depart- 
ment as are on the Ground. ~ 


OsweEGo FALLS 

—1777 JuLy 31st. #/. York. The 
Detachment of the Royal artillery under 
the command of lieut. Glinne, the R. 
R. of N. Y. of Capt. Buvills company 
of Canadians to take in their load- 
ing immediat’ly ; each captains boat in 
the royal Yorkers to carry 4 barrels, 10 
lieut boats 5 each, lieutenant Anderson 
J. Wilkerson to carry 4 Barrels each, the 
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privates’ boats to carry 6 each, & to 
hold themselves in readiness to embark 
at 2 o'clock this afternoon to proceed in 
the Following order. 

Royal artillery. Six Companys of the 
Kings R. R. of N. Y. Capt Bouvills 
Company of Canadians, Lieut Col’s 
Company. The officers commanding 
companys not to allow their boats to fall 
back or put ashore without orders or a 
signal for that purpose. 


1A portion of Jessup’s Corps was also with 
Burgoyne’sarmy. The Big Fall on the Hudson 
River, about ten miles above Glen’s Falls, where 
the entire volume of water pours over a sheer 
descent of seventy feet, is named Jessup’s Falls, 
after the commander of this corps. ‘‘ Above the 
fall is a gorge in the rocks, where the river finds 
a passage in a cleft about fourteen feet space. 
Here legend says that Jessup jumped across the 
river and made his escape at the outbreak of the 
Revolution from the Sheriff of Albany county.” 
—Holden’s History of Queensbury. 

2? Allan Maclean of Torloisk, Lieut. Col. 1st 
Battalion Royal Highland Emigrants, afterwards 
84th Foot. 

° This officer was captured with Gen. Prescott 
on the fleet while attempting to escape from 
Montreal to Quebec in November, 1775. 


* Major Ancrum was the officer sent by Col. 
St. Leger to Col. Willett to summon the garrison 
of Fort Stanwix to surrender, See Willett’s 
Narrative, p. 56. 

5 Lieutenant George Clerges of the 34th Regi- 
ment. He entered the British army as Ensign 
in the 53d, July 10, 1776; exchanged into 34th 
January 1, 1777; became a Lieutenant therein 
November 5th, 1782, and appears last in army 
lists in 1783. 

§ Bucks’ or Carleton Island—called by the 
French /s/e aux Chevreuils, from the fact that the 
deer frequented it, as it had good pasturage. In 
passing on the steamboat down the St. Lawrence 
River from Cape St. Vincent, the tourist will ob- 
serve a number of stacks of old stone chimneys 
standing near the shore on the left side, which 
are upon Bucks’ Island. Buchette, in his His- 
tory of Canada, published in 1815, states that 
Carleton Island was converted into a large mag- 
azine or dépét for military supplies and general 
rendezvous in 1774-5 by the British Government, 
in anticipation of trouble with her American col- 
onies. Doubtless, as Carleton was then in com- 
mand of Canada, the name of the island was 
at this time changed in honor of that Gen- 
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eral. The stacks of chimneys still to be seen 
are probably the remains of those ‘‘ ovens” 
—to which the Orderly Book refers—in which 
bread for the troops was baked. The English 
Government reserved this island in its sale to 
Macomb ; and in 1796 a corporal and three men 
were in charge. The island, however, had evi- 
dently been fortified by the French many years 
before 1774, the time spoken of by Bouchette ; 
for Count Frontenac mentions it as one of his 
stopping places in 1696 in his expedition against 
the Onondagas, at which time Captain du Luth 
was left on the island with a garrison of forty 
men, masons, etc., with orders to ‘‘ complete the 
fort.” For a more detailed account of this isl- 
and and its fortifications, see Hough’s History of 
Jefferson Co., and Rochefoucault de Liancourt’s 
Travels. I am indebted to Messrs. Burt and 
Ames of Oswego, N. Y., for their courtesy in 
giving me information about this island. 


7 The British service recognized a number of 
military commissions which are unknown in 
others, among them ‘‘acting,” ‘‘ territorial ’ 
and ‘‘local” For instance, in the cases of 
Carleton and Clinton, they were full generals in 
America, but only Lieut. Generals elsewhere. 
This explains how Ferguson is variously known 
as Line Major, Brevet Colonel and Zerritorial 
Brigadier General for the command of militia.— 
F. W. De Peyster. 


8 Col. Claus states that he had under him in 
this expedition 150 Indians of the Misisagey and 
Six Nations. 


® Col. Claus, however, in his Letter to Secre- 
tary Knox, above referred to, speaks of only one 
company of Chasseurs, and that arrived a day or 
two before the 19th of July. 


10 «« The origin of Rangers, since the late Sir 
Wm. Johnson’s time, was to intermix them with 
the Indians when on service, and be commanded 
by the Indian officers. Formerly none but those 
acquainted with the Indians and their language 
were admitted, and received half a crown pay ; 
now that distinction, though essentially neces- 
sary, is no more made, which makes his com- 
mission become an additional useless expense, 
though very beneficial to him.”—Cv/. Claus to 
Secretary Knox, 16th, Oct. 1777. 


Note—The reader should be informed that the 
hiatus which occurs in the Orderly Book between 
the 19th and the 31st of July is due to the fact that 
at that time the troops of General St. Leger and 
Sir John Johnson were passing from Buck’s 
(Carleton) Island to Oswego Falls in boats. 

It should also be stated that, while the names 
of towns and places in the Orderly Book have 
been corrected, the variations in spelling of the 
proper names of persons have been in nearly all 
cases preserved. 

WILLIAM L, STONE 
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CLINTON PORTRAITS—Miss Booth, in 
her History of New York City, has made 
an error in giving to the portraits of 
George Clinton, first Governor of the 
State of New York, and Lady Clinton 
his wife, the names of Sir George and 
Lady Clinton. Sir George was Admiral 
Clinton, Governor of the New York 
Province from 1743 to 1753. The por- 
taits given are after the St. Mémin 
heads. A. H. 


CoLoNIAL pRizEs—Letter from Char- 
leston, S. C., December 26, 1744. Since 
my last came in here the brave and ac- 
tive Captain Franklyn, in his Majesty’s 
Ship the Rose, and brought in with him 
arich French Ship, called the Concep- 
tion, bound from Carthagena to the 
Havannah, of 400 Tons, 20 Carriage 
Guns, and 326 Men on board. Captain 
Franklyn fought her 11 Glasses, Yard- 
Arm and Yard-Arm, during which Time 
he killed her 116 Men, and wounded 45, 
and then she struck ; and had himself 
five men killed, and 13 wounded ; the 
Rose had 175 Menon board. The Vice 
King’s Secretary was made a Prisoner, 
and says, she is the richest Ship that has 
ever been taken since the Commence- 
ment of the Spanish War, (except Ad- 
miral Anson’s great Prize.) All the 
Passengers on board are very rich ; and 
the Crew of the Rose continually find 
hidden Treasure. We are informed that 
her Cargoe consists of the following Par- 
ticulars, viz.:—8o0o0 Serons of Cocoa, 68 
Chests of Silver, Gold and Silver Coins, 
Plate, a large Quantity and very curious. 
A Two-Wheel’d Chaise, with Silver 
Wheels. An Axle-Tree, of the same, all 
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of the same Metal. A large Quantity of 
Diamonds, Pearls, and Precious Stones. 
A large Quantity of Gold, &c., &c. 

—The following is an Account of the 
Money and other Cargo found on board 
the South Sea Ship, called Motre Dame 
de La Deliverance, carried into Louis- 
burg soon after the Acquisition of that 
Place. 
14,840 Double Doubloons, at 66s 

Sterl. each 448972: 0:0 
1,320,500 Dollars at 45.9....... 313618: 15:0 
786 Ounces of Gold at 72s. per 

2829: 12:0 

283 Pound, 3 oz or 4531 oz Silver, 

5s. per oz 1132: 15:0 


4367553: 2.0 


18 Large Gold Snuff. Boxes. 

1 Gold headed Sword. 

1 Crucifix and Chain. 

A small box containing rough Diamonds. 


876 Serons, : 
316 Bags bof Coca 


195 Serons of Jesuits Bark. 
36 Bales of Fine red Wool. 


The value of the Whole amounting to 
about £400,000 Sterling —WV. Y. Weekly 
Post Boy, Dec. 16, 1745 W. K. 


PROGRESS OF BOSTON—Long previous 
to the revolution in America, I had re- 
peatedly visited Boston; what a strange 
contrast after an absence of more than 
thirty years! In 1762, 64 and 65, it was 
the extravagance of fanatic religious 
folly; under the cloak of which, hypocricy 
and vice prevailed to a high degree. It is 
true, there were no public notorious 
brothels, nor any women of known loose 
conduct suffered to reside in the town; 
but there was more private debauchery 
than I ever knew in any other part of the 
world. I could fill pages with the sin- 
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gularly laughable occurrences within my 
own knowledge. In 1794 I found a 
Roman Catholic chapel freely tolerated, 
and was entertained in a handsome, 
crowded theatre; two circumstances, 
which, if I had ventured to predict when 
I first knew the place (daring as I was 
known to be at that time), I should have 
run some risk of being tarred and feath- 
ered. Not a single Jew was able to live 
there sometime previous to the revolu- 
tion; now there is an abundance, with 
every species of accommodation, bad as 
well as good, that can be found in the 
seaports and cities of Europe.—Lieuten- 
ant John Harriott’s Travels, II., 34. 
PETERSFIELD 


THE OHIO COMPANY—Cameron, Febr’y 
23d, 1748-9. Sir: We the Committee 
of the Ohio Company met here have 
order’d the Hundred pounds Sterling 
from each Member as a Stock for 
goods from London to be paid at or 
before the 15th of Aprill next, we there- 
fore desire you’l send that Sum so Mr. 
Nath’! Chapman or order at or before 
that time who’s to give receipts for the 
sum by order of ——. Sir, 

Y’r humble Servt’s. 
Law’r Washington 
James Scott 
Nath'l Chapman 
John Carlyle 

P.S. Wehave Appointed the 18th 
day of May next for a General Meeting 
at Cameron where Business of Import- 
ance Relating the Comp’y will be Trans- 
acted & we desire your attendance with- 
out fail 

To Maj’r Law’r Washington 
T. A. E. 
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THE DRAMA IN BOSTON—The Theatre 
in this city was opened for the season on 
the Monday evening of last week. We 
do not mention this fact to give informa- 
tion ;—we mention it to excite Christians 
to pray against the wide-spreading pesti- 
lence ; to exhort Christian parents to 
keep their children from the vortex of 
destruction ; to sound an alarm among 
all ranks of society, where a relic of 
morality remains, and beseech them to 
feel that “the hour of temptation is 
come.” —Boston Recorder and Telegraph, 
Dec. 1826. BEACON STREET 

RHODE ISLAND CONGRESSMEN—Dr. 
Williamson in a letter to Judge Iredell, 
of North Carolina, dated New York, 
August 23, 1788, describes Chief Justice 
Peleg Arnold and Jonathan Hazard, the 
delegates from “the large, upright, and 
respectable State of Rhode Island,” as 
follows: ‘That State was some days 
ago represented by a Mr. Arnold, who 
keeps a little tavern ten miles out of 
Providence ; and a Mr. Hazard, the il- 
literate ‘quondam’ skipper of a small 
coasting vessel, who now, the very leader 
of Know Ye justices, officiates at country 
courts, and receives small fees, not as a 
lawyer, but agent for suitors,” 

NIPMUC 

NIAGARA FALLS—The first mention 
in history is in 1648, Relations des 
Jesuites, and the mention is as follows: 
“A Lake called Erie discharges its 
waters far une cheute deaux dune ef- 
JSroyable hauteur into Lake Ontario.— 
One Hundred Prize Questions in Cana- 
dian History, Montreal, 1880. 
EDITOR 
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COLONEL THOMAS OF THE GUARDS— 
In the expedition to Gov. Livingston’s 
house, Liberty Hall, in June 1780, 
Lieut. Col. Gordon [a brother of the 
Duchess of Gordon, whom Staats Morris 
married] is alleged to have “got into 
trouble.” He was tried; “‘and after- 
wards insisted on fighting and killing 
Lieut. Col. Thomas of the 1st Guards, 
who had testified against him.’ 

Is this latter officer the same one who 
is mentioned in the following foot-note 
to Boswell’s Johnson? If so, what are 
the facts in the case, and what was the 
nature of the trouble? “In a clause in 
the will of the late Colonel Thomas, of 
the Guards, written the night before he 
fell in a duel, Sept. 3, 1783, he says, ‘In 
the first place I commit my soul to Al- 
mighty God, in hopes of his mercy and 
pardon for the irreligious step I now [in 
compliance with the unwarrantable cus- 
toms of this wicked world] put myself 
under the necessity of taking.’ ” 

C. AC. 


CONTINENTAL ARMY—What regiment 
in the Continental army has been by the 
majority of historians declared the best 
in discipline and length of service? 

E. S. W., Jr. 


COLUMBUS IN ICELAND—Irving in his 
Life of Columbus, lib. I., chap. 6, says : 
“While the design of attempting the 
discovery in the west was maturing in 
the mind of Columbus, he made a voy- 
age to the North of Europe. Of this 


we have no other memorial than the fol- 
lowing passage, extracted by his son 
from one of his letters: 
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“ In the year 1477, in February, I navi- 
gated one hundred leagues beyond 
Thule, etc.’ ”’ 

Humboldt [Cosmos, I.] mentions a 
work of Columbus, 7ratado de las Cinco 
Zonas Habitables. ‘“‘ Christopher Colum- 
bus,” says Humboldt, “in a work ‘On 
the Five Habitable Zones of the Earth,’ 
which has now become extremely rare, 
states that in the month of February, 
1477, he visited Iceland.” 

Is this work and the letter mentioned 
as above, by Irving, both one and the 
same? If not, then Irving must have 
been unacquainted with the existence of 
the work to which Humboldt alludes. 

Columbus mentions an island to the 
south of Iceland, which he calls /7rés- 
Janda; and Humboldt asks the question 
how Columbus, if ignorant of the travels 
of the brothers Zeni, came by this name 
Frislanda. C. A. C. 

C. C. CoLToN IN AMERICA—It has 
been stated that the author of “ Lacon” 
arrived in 1824 in the ship Boy, Captain 
Greene, owned by Governor Collins, at 
Newport, R. I., where he assumed the 
name of Hamilton; and that he lived 
two years in this country, residing 
part of the time in New York and in 
Charleston, S. C., and that while here he 
contributed to the newspapers. 

Is this statement true? The question 
has been asked elsewhere. I ask it now 
in the hope that some of the readers of 
this may be able to answer it. 

C. A. C. 





A SCOTTISH BLADE—Col. Edward 
Wyman, of this city, has a very old sword 
[claymore]. On each side of the blade 
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near the hilt is marked SAHGUM. 
Can any one explain this? It is sup- 
posed to have been brought from Cape 
Breton. 


Boston A. A. F. 
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THE BLUE BELL TAVERN—[IV. 460, 
V. 142, VI. 64, 223] The following ad- 
additional testimony justifies me in re- 
affirming my former statements, rst, as 
to the site of the “ Blue Bell,” and 2d, as 
to the date of its destruction. My orig- 
inal authority in the matter—for of 
course I am only a reporter—Mr. Ryer, 
the oldest and best informed man at 
Fort Washington, locally, having been 
consulted and again questioned with 
special reference to the points in debate, 
has thus written me : 

“You wish to be correctly informed 
with reference to the location of the Blue 
Bell tavern. Its location was on the 
east side of the Kingsbridge road, right 
opposite grandmother’s house, still stand- 
ing. Her brother, Blazius Moore, 
bought the farm just previous to the yel- 
low fever in New York, and moved out 
there. It [the Blue Bell] was burnt 
down by an old crazy colored women, 
and what was left of any good, was used 
in a house ; he built on the property that 
still stands there. The broken brick 
that was of no use was piled against the 
old road wall and lots of it remain there 
still. The farm is owned by his grand- 
son, Mr. Charles S. Chesbrough. The 
location now is just in 181st Street, the 
east side of the Kingsbridge road. The 
building was burnt down the year he 
bought it, and he came in possession the 
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year following, moving there during the 
summer. Biazius RYER” 

In order to procure all the information 
in this matter within my reach, I ad- 
dressed a note of inquiry also to my 
friend Isaac M. Dyckman, Esq., who 
lives about a mile north of Fort Wash- 
ington on the Kingsbridge road, the pres- 
ent representative of the large Dyckman 
estate on the island, a man of sixty-five, 
familiar from his boyhood with all the 
old landmarks in those parts, and an 
esteemed and intelligent Elder in the 
Presbyterian Church at Inwood, who thus 
replies: “In compliance with your re- 
quest I write you in relation to the 
‘Blue Bell’ tavern. I saw Mr. Ryer, 
and have compared notes with him. He 
and I agree, viz.: The ‘Blue Bell’ 
tavern was located on the east side of 
the road, now at or in 181st St., and was 
burned down in 1819 or 1820. The 
mistake arises from the location of an- 
other old house about one-half a mile 
south of ‘ Blue Bell,’ and this house was 
burned down in or about 1846, and was 
on the west side of the road.” Thus far 
these witnesses, and how they can be 
mistaken in the premises, being as it 
were “to the manner born,” and being 
persons so locally well posted, I cannot 
conceive. 


Elizabeth W. #H. 


St. MEMIN PORTRAIT —[V. 446 ] 
There was published in Baltimore in 
1840 a brief work in pamphlet form, 
called “ An Exposition of Book-keeping 
by Single or Double Entry,” by Henry 
Alexander, which is embellished with a 
portrait of the author engraved by St. 
Mémin. It appears in Mr. Dexter’s 
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collection, No. 364. The face is to the 
right. Above the portrait is “Henry 
Alexander, 1806,” and below is— 
“Drawn and engraved by St. Mémin, 
Baltimore.” M. W. H. 

Baltimore 

JOHN BROWN, LIEUT. COLONEL OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS LINE—[V. 376] The 
Rev. G. L. Roof, who delivered the ad- 
dress at the laying of the corner stone of 
Lieut. Col. John Brown’s monument, is 
living at Mount Ida, at Troy, New York, 
and might know if any portrait exist of 
him, or possibly the fact may be stated 
in “ The Northern Invasion,” printed by 
the Bradford Club. 

W. Hupson STEPHENS 

Lowville, N. Y. 

REVOLUTIONARY CHARACTERS—Lieut, 
Col. Francis Barber—[VI. 60] A few 
particulars relative to the death and 
burial of this distinguished officer of 
the New Jersey line, have been re- 
ceived from his grandchildren living in 
this city, and are here subjoined. Other 
biographical facts may be found in a 
notice of him by the late Dr. W. W. 
Whitehead, of Elizabeth, published in 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia. 

On the day when the news of peace 
were received at Washington’s Head- 
quarters at New Windsor, in the vicinity 
of Newburgh, N. Y., the General had 
invited his officers with their wives, to 
dine with him. Col. Barber that day had 
been reviewing troops for a military 
friend, and on his return to meet Mrs. 
Barber—a daughter of the Hon. Robert 
Ogden, of Elizabethtown—awaiting him 
at his brother’s house in or near New 
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Windsor, rode through a piece of woods 
where some men were felling trees by 
the road side. They called out to him 
to hurry, as one was about to fall, but 
not understanding them, he _ unfor- 
tunately reined in his horse, and in a 
moment after the tree came down and 
killed both him and his beast. He was 
buried in the grave-yard of the “ Good 
Will Presbyterian Meeting House,” in 
New Windsor, where a head-stone to his 
memory was either erected or renovated 
a few years ago. 


Elizabeth W. Hz. 


Rosinson’s HOUSE [IV. 109]—The 
immediate surroundings of the house 
are much changed since the revolution. 
The road which now leads past the place 
was not there then; the mansion being 
approached by a lane leading westward 
to it from the old Peekskill road which 
lies some distance east of the house. 
This lane may be seen laid down on 
Erskine’s map in the Magazine for Dec., 
1879 (III. 756). Faint traces of the 
road which led from the house to the 
dock are still to be found. On the west 
side of the highway, a few rods above 
the house, is a stile; from this a wind- 
ing path, all that is left of the Beverley 
Dock road, leads down to the river side 
and the remains of the dock itself. 
In the lots west of the old Peekskill 
road may still be seen vestiges of what 
is called the Old Camp Oven, which 
probably stood on or near the lane 
which formerly was the approach to the 
Beverley House. 

The night that André was brought 
from South Salem, in Westchester 
County, to Robinson’s house, the party 
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took [by orders of Washington] a very 
circuitous route. As far as can be told 
now, they must have taken a road [de- 
lineated on Erskine’s map] which leads 
off from the Crumpond road some dis- 
tance east of Somer’s Town. Following 
this northward to about the site of the 
present Carmel in Putnam County, they 
then took a road branching off westward 
towards the Hudson River. This would 
take them by Lake Mahopac; near 
which we catch a glimpse of them. At 
Red Hills, or, as it was then called, 
Robinson’s Mills, which is but a short 
distance from the lake, at the house of 
James Cox, Blake, in his History of Put- 
nam County, says they stopped. Pur- 
suing their course by this road their 
route would lay through what is now 
known as Shrub Oaks, and they would 
eventually come out into the New York 
post road at Cortlandtville, two miles 
above Peekskill. That they did so is 
proven by the fact that here again we 
meet with a tradition of them. At the 
fork of the roads near St. Peter’s church 
[in the cemetery of which John Pauld- 
ing lies buried] is a very old house. At 
this house, according to a well authenti- 
cated statement, the party halted for a 
short time. [See Potter's Am. Monthly 
for Sept., 1876]. From this point their 
route is clear enough; up the post road, 
over high Gallow’s Hill, where Palmer 
was hung three years before, and keep- 
ing to the left above Continental Vil- 
lage, on to their destination. 
M. A. 

FRENCH HILL, WESTCHESTER COUNTY 

—[V. 442] The names of Henry 


Strong, page 443, I. Hazard Strong, 
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page 446, and Major Joseph Strong, 

page 445, should all read Strang, and in 

the last paragraph of my article, “ There 

were three logs,” should read, there were 

logs there. W.j.C. 
Yorktown, N. Y. 


THE BOWERIE [IV. 224, 468, V. 66] 


‘In answer to the query as to the true 


spelling of this name, “B. F.” of Al- 
bany writes that it is properly spelled 
“‘ Bouwerij.””. In Sewel’s Dutch and 
English Dictionary of 1764, the word is 
spelled “ Bouwery’”—its meaning a farm. 
The only change in the name’ of the 
street bearing that name is in dropping’ 
the u. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 


W. H. N. 


KIsSAM BOOK PLATE [V. 376, VI. 224] 
I have a copy of Locke, published in 
London, 1731. On the inside of the 
cover is the plate referred to, and on the 
fly leaf is written “ Benj. Kissam, Bt. of 
Thos. Wilcox, London.” 

H. Dawkins was probably an engraver 
in London. 


New York Benj. T. Kissam 


THE CHAINS OF CoLUMBUS—[II. 162] 
In an article on ‘‘ The Remains of Co- 
lumbus,” in the Magazine for March, 
1878, Mr. Brevoort says: “As for 
the chains which Columbus wore on his 
return from his third voyage, and which 
he ordered to be buried with him, they 
are not mentioned elsewhere than in his 
will.” 

I do not find any such clause in Col- 
umbus’ will. Fernando Columbus ( /is¢. 
del Almirante, in Barcia, Hist. Prim, de 
las Ind. Occident., ed. Madrid, 1749), 

















tells us that his father kept the fetters, 
in which he was brought home, hanging 
in his house, and requested that when 
he died they should be buried with him ; 
but I look in vain for any such direc- 
tions set forth by Columbus himself 


either in his will or elsewhere. 
C.4 ¢ 

PIERRE AUGUSTE CHOUTEAU —[V. 
204] The family spelling is as above, 
not “Choteau,” as given in E, T. 
Lander’s article. Scribner’s Monthly of 
1874, in an account of St. Louis, gives 
the correct spelling, as also a picture of 
the old “ Chouteau Mansion ”’ as it was. 
Tradition assigns to Col. Chouteau the 
honor of having cut the first tree on the 
site of that city. With other descend- 
ants, Mr. Gabriel S. Chouteau, his son, 
a venerable nonagenarian, is still living 
in St. Louis, as we have recently been 
informed. To Mrs. Col. Phinney, of N. 
J., a great grand-daughter of his father, 
its original French patriarch and founder, 
with Liguest, we are indebted for the 
particulars here recorded. 


Elizabeth W. H. 


WASHINGTON A POLYPHEMUS—[VI. 
142| The Tory printer had his laugh a 
century agoat the slow progress Washing- 
ton made with his smpedimenta dragged 
by oxen, but the last word from India 
shows that even great English generals 
are compelled to do the best they can. 

“ Of the thirteen thousand bullocks in 
the transport service of the British 
army in Afghanistan, five thousand are 
unfit for work, owing to the effects of 
General Roberts’ march last August, 
and the hard work and approximate 
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starvation endured under General 
Phayre. It is proposed to substitute 
camels.” IuLus 


Fox-HALL MANOR [V. 373]—Thomas 
Chambers, one of the earliest settlers of 
Wittwyck [Kingston], had purchased 
from the Indians considerable tracts of 
land east of Kingston and extending 
southeasterly from the Esopus Kil. The 
English Government confirmed his title 
to these lands, and Gov. Dongan erected 
the same into a manor and lordship with 
right to hold a Court-Leet and a Court- 
Baron on the 28th Oct., 1686. The 
manor was merged into Kingston, March 
19,1787. B. F. 

Albany 


THE RANDAL Maps [V. 372, VI. 63}— 
The Randal “ Field Notes” of his sur- 
vey of New York Island have been pur- 
chased by the city government and are 
now in the Department of Sewers. 

The Randal map proper is to be seen 
in the City Hall. ENGINEER 





DESCENDANTS OF SIR WILLIAM JOHN- 
son—[V. 373, VI. 225] The following 
information may be new to some of the 
readers of the Magazine: 

In case of McKinnon vs. Bliss, 21 N. 
Y. Reports, p. 207, it appears that 9g2,- 
ooo acres of land were devised by Sir 
William Johnson to his eight children 
by Molly Brant—Susanna taking 3,000 
acres. Doubtless all reliable existing 
evidence as to the whereabouts of the 
land papers and their reported “ burial ” 
there appears; and the case illustrates 
the value of general history as evidence. 

W. Hupson STEPHENS 

Lowville, N.Y. 
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EDITOR’S CHRONICLE 


At the February meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson read a paper upon 
Thomas Carlyle, who was one of its for- 
eign members. Mr. Emerson introduced 
the works of Carlyle to America, and 
Sartor Resartus first appeared in book 
form in this country. Mr. Robert C. 
Winthrop reported that the amount con- 
tributed by Americans to the Raleigh 
memorial window in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, was about £315 
sterling. Colonel Lee gave a descrip- 
tion of the William Clark house and 
the Hutchinson mansion at the North 
End, as they were in 1831. A contribu- 
tion was reported of one thousand dollars 
from Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman to 
the Erastus B. Bigelow fund of the So- 
ciety. 

The Maryland Historical Society held 
its annual meeting at its rooms, Sara- 
toga and St. Paul streets, Monday even- 
ing, February 14. J. H.B. Latrobe was 
elected President, E. A. Dalrymple, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and John M. W. 
Lee, Librarian, for the ensuing year. 
Large additions to the library were an- 
nounced. The paper of the evening, 
on the origin of the name of Baltimore, 
was read by Joseph Barry of Harper’s 
Ferry. Mr. Barry did not claim to settle 
the question, but insisted that, whatever 
the etymology, the name was derived 
from the green isle. 





The Georgia Historical Society held 
its regular annual meeting Monday, Feb- 
ruary 14, at Hodgson Hall, Savannah. 
Henry R. Jackson was elected President, 
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and Wm. G. Mann, Recording Secre- 
tary. Efforts are to be made to increase 
the numbers and efficiency of the insti- 
tution. Charles C. Jones of Augusta 
delivered the address, the subject of 
which was the Founders, Patrons and 
Special Friends of the Georgia Histor- 
ical Society. The historic field pre- 
sented by the Southern of the old thir- 
teen States is rich and unexplored. The 
efforts of the Societies at Savannah and 
Charleston are eagerly watched by stu 
dents of history. 

The Dauphin County, Penn., Histori- 
cal Society held its annual meeting Feb- 
ruary ro. Officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. A. Boyd Hamilton, Presi- 
dent, Thomas H. Robinson, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and William H. Egle, Li- 
brarian. Papers from the pen of the 
President on the Early Settlement of the 
Susquehanna, and on Washington’s Stay 
in Harrisburg in 1794, were read. 





The February meeting of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society was held in the 
library of Edward D. Neill, at Macal- 
ester College, Minneapolis. The paper 
of the evening was by the Reverend 
Mr. Neill on the Records of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus, a vol- 
ume lately published in London, in which 
intolerance is charged upon the govern- 
ment of Maryland, in not permitting the 
Order to hold public worship in 1634, 
and a desire for their expulsion attrib- 
uted to Lord Baltimore. 





The American Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society, Philadelphia, met 
Thursday, February 4th. A number of 














interesting additions to the cabinet were 
announced. Among the papers pre- 
sented was one from the Rev. Horace 
Edwin Hayden of Wilkesbarre, Penn., 
on the Soldiers’ Medals issued by the 
State of West Virginia as Tokens of Re- 
spect to those of her citizens who served 
the United States from 1861 to 1865. 
Mr. Westcott Bailey exhibited a silver 
idol from Peru, near Lake Titicaca, 
with a paper in relation to its discovery 
and probable history. 





The Trustees of the Peabody Fund 
met at the Riggs House, Washington, 
on the 2dof February. The address of 
the President, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, was devoted to a review of the 
services of the late Dr. Barnas Sears, 
general agent of the Fund. 





The American Library Association 
held its fourth general meeting in Wash- 
ington during the second week in Feb- 
ruary. The construction of Library 
Buildings and the Arrangement and Cat- 
aloguing of Books were ably treated in 
papers presented by William F. Poole, 
Justin Winsor and others; and S. S. 
Green presented a Report on the Dis- 
tribution of Public Documents, to the 
suggestions of which our legislators will 
do well to pay heed. How necessary 
some action is may be understood from 
the single fact, that as far back as 1862, 
after weeks of labor and research in 
Washington and elsewhere, and with the 
kind assistance of Mr. Secretary Chase, 
the writer was unable to complete a set 
of the Treasury Reports for one of the 
great commercial corporations of the 
country. 
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The Long Island Historical Society 
held a regular meeting on the evening of 
February 22d, when Joshua M. Van 
Cott read an appropriate Appeal for Na- 
tional Unity against Sectionalism, and, 
invoked Washington’s national spirit as 
the example for the hour. 





Washington’s Birthday was celebrated 
throughout the country with unusual 
spirit and zeal. North and South the 
Father of the Nation was remembered 
with appropriate feeling and honor ; and 
in States where this national holiday has 
been long neglected the ancient spirit is 
revived—a sure harbinger of that era of 
good feeling for which every patriotic 
American devoutly prays. 





On the 22d February the official pre- 
sentation of the Egyptian Obelisk to the 
City of New York was made with ap- 
propriate ceremony at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in the Central Park. 
The building was filled by a distinguished 
company, and thousands gathered with- 
out about the ancient monument. Mr. 
Evarts, Secretary of State, made the 
address, and Mayor Grace responded in 
the name of the city. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies silver medals, 
struck for occasion by the Numismatic 
and Archeological Society, were pre- 
sented to Lieutenant Commander Gor- 
ringe and W. H. Vanderbilt, and one 
hundred medals in bronze were also given 
to boys selected from public schools 
for scholarship and deportment. 





In the evening of the 22d February 
the Cooper Union buflding was thronged. 
Addresses appropriate to the day were 
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delivered, and the interest of the occa- 
sion was heightened by the presentation 
from the students of a series of resolu- 
tions to Peter Cooper, the founder of 
this admirable and useful institution. 


We were mistaken in a statement made 
in the Chronicle for February, in regard 
to Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth’s book 
on the Saratoga battles. She still retains 
all rights to the work, with the plates of 
original maps; and has authorized no 
one to act for her in subscriptions, or in 
sales of the book, except through the 
ordinary channels of the book-stores and 
news stands. Mrs. Walworth is, how- 
ever, personally interested in the erection 
of memorial tablets on the battle-field 
at Bemis Heights ; she is chairman of a 
committee of the Monument Association 
who have that matter in charge. She 
may be addressed at Saratoga Springs. 


The Yorktown Centennial Commission 
consists of one Senator and one Repre- 
sentative from each of the original 
thirteen States. Senators Johnston, Rol- 
lins, Dawes, Anthony, Eaton, Wallace, 
Kiernan, Randolph, Bayard, Whyte, 
Ransom, Butler, Hill. Representatives 
Goode, Hall, Loring, Aldrich, Hawley, 
Dick, Brigham, Muller, Martin, Talbott, 
Davis, Richardsen, Parsons. 

The following programme has been 
issued by Senator John W. Johnston, 
Chairman, and John S. Tucker, clerk : 

The Guests of the National Government will 
assemble at Washington October 18th, 1881, and 
be received there with proper ceremonies by the 
Congressional Committee. The Committee will 
proceed, with the invited guests and such govern- 
ment officials as may join them, to Yorktown, to 
arrive there on the morning of the 19th. Prep- 
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aration will be made during the morning of the 
landing of troops, and the Oration and Poem 
will be delivered at two o'clock P. M. with such 
accompanying services as the Committee may 
determine. These services will consist of brief 
addresses of welcome by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia and others, an original ode, the laying of 
the corner-stone, with an address by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who will be invited 
to preside on the occasion. The exercises will 
be interspersed with music by the military bands 
present, and with salutes by the artillery. On 
the 20th there will be a grand parade of all the 
military organizations on the battle-field, and a 
review by the President of the United States, 
The military exercises will be concluded with a 
Dress Parade. A competent army officer will be 
selected to take command of the parade. It is 
hoped that a Naval Review may be held on the 
21st, in the adjacent waters. The Governors and 
Commissioners of all the States will be invited 
to be present, the former with their military 
staffs and such military organization as may wish 
to accompany them; and it is particularly de- 
sired that at least the Original Thirteen States 
should provide for as imposing a representation 
as possible, by the presence of their civil officers 
and military organizations. The Committee sug- 
gests, without presuming to give any directions 
in the matter, that each State will provide itself 
with such means of transportation and accommo- 
dation, while present at the celebration, as will 
enable it to take part in any local services which 
may take place. The details of the Celebration 
will be arranged hereafter, and with the list of 
invited guests will be published for general in- 
formation. 


No announcement has as yet been 
made with regard to the design of the 
monument to be erected. 


The Associated Pioneers of the Ter- 
ritorial days of California held their 
sixth annual banquet at Delmonico’s on 
the 18th January. A vacant chair, 
draped in mourning, reminded the So- 
ciety of its late President, John A. Sut- 
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ter. General H. G. Gibson presided. 
Samuel Ward responded to the toast: 
“ The day we celebrate and California ; 
the days of old and the days of gold ; 
the days of ’49.”” General John C. Fre- 
mont was elected President for the next 
year. 

Monday the 17th January was the 
anniversary of the battle of the Cow- 
pens, when General Morgan, ably 
seconded by Col. John Eager Howard, 
defeated the British troops under Col. 
Tarleton at “‘Hannah’s Cowpens,” in 
Spartanburg County, South Carolina. 
A grand celebration was intended, and a 
column of gray granite, from fifty to 
sixty tons in weight, was ready for erec- 
tion. An ode was written, and all local 
preparations made for a national cele- 
bration, but as the cooperation of the 

’ thirteen original States had not been se- 
cured in season, the celebration was very 
properly postponed till April. 

The Weymouth (Mass.) Historical 
Society held its annual meeting at Tuft’s 
library on the 3d January. The pro- 
ceedings are reported at length in the 
Weymouth Gazette of the 21st of the 
same month, Elias Richards was re- 
elected President, and the Rev. Anson 
Titus, Jr., Corresponding Secretary. 
The treasury was reported to be in an 
excellent condition. During the year 
papers were read on the Early Physi- 
*cians of Weymouth by P. F. Forsarth ; 
History of the Weymouth Light Horse 
Troop, by C. C. Tower; The Land 
Owners of Weymouth prior to 1644, by 
Anson Titus, Jr.; Roads, Houses and 
Families of East Braintree about 1803, 
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by Samuel A. Bates; East Weymouth 
in 1818, by Alvah Raymond ; Old Spain 
in 1793, by Thomas F. Cleverly ; The 
Old North about 1800, and Weymouth 
Landing two and three generations ago, 
by Gilbert Nash. Inscriptions have 
been collected from the burying grounds 
and recorded, and additions have been 
made to the department of genealogy 
in the Early Tirrells of Weymouth, the 
Lovell Genealogy, and Something about 
William Dyer of Weymouth in 1690, and 
his family. The paper of the evening 
was upon The Extinct Families of Wey- 
mouth, by Gilbert Nash. 

The first publication of the Society 
will soon appear, entitled, “ Journal of 
General Solomon Lovell, kept during 
the Penobscot Expedition, 1779.” Gen- 
eral Lovell was the only Weymouth 
General in the Revolution. 


The Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec met on the 22d January, 
when a paper was read upon The Wreck 
on the 4th November, 1843, of H. M. 
Transport Premier, conveying a wing of 
the rst Royals from Quebec to the West 


Indies, The narrative is from the pen 
of Dr. Dartwell, the surgeon of the ill- 
starred vessel. 


The Sagadahoc Historical Society of 
Bath, Maine, has announced its intention 
to unite with the City Council in prepar- 
ations for the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Settlement of Bath, which falls 
on the roth of March, 1881, that be- 
ing the date of the first town meet- 
ing, and therefore preferred to the 17th 
of February, the date of the incorpora- 
tion of the town. 
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It is proposed to celebrate the first 
quarter centennial of the early settle- 
ment of Spirit Lake, Iowa, by erecting 
a suitable monument to the memory of 
the first settlers who were massacred by 
the Sioux in March, 1856. 


The Historic Genealogical Society, 
Boston, Mass., met at its hall February 
2d, when an historical and descriptive 
address upon Dorchester, England, was 
delivered by the Rev. Edward G. Porter, 
of Lexington, Mass, The orator sug- 
gested that the people of Massachusetts 
might well contribute to place a tablet 
in the porch of St. Peters’ church in 
Dorchester, Eng., in memory of the Rev. 
John White, who led the emigrants that 
settled the town of the same name in 
Massachusetts, and whose bones lie in 
the English churchyard. 


The New York Historical Society held 
its stated monthly meeting February 
1st. Among the interesting contribu- 
tions to the library was a collection 
of the official papers of the great Fair 
for the benefit of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, known as the Metropolitan Fair, 
presented by Mr. John H. Gourlie, one 
of its managers. With the exception of 
the Union Defence Committee Papers, 
this society now possesses the records of 
all the great Union movements of the 
late war. The society is rich in docu- 
ments of a similar character, including 
the minutes of the Sons of Liberty, 
the Committee of Safety, and the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of 1774. 
The Hon. Hamilton Fish was elected 
First Vice President. His services as 
President are well remembered. He 
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thoroughly represents the Whig element 
of New York. The paper of the even- 
ing was read by Judge George G. Mun- 
ger, late of Rochester, now of New York, 
upon “The Influence of the Epoch 
of Richard II. on American History.” 
We are glad to learn that the com- 
mittees are moving to secure suitable en- 
dowments for the Library and Publica- 
tion Fund, and a new building ina more 
central site for the society. 


The Maine Historical Society took 
formal possession of its new rooms in City 
Building, Portland, where its treasures are 
now on exhibition—on the 2d February. 
The proceedings were marked by great 
spirit. Publications are to be issued in 
two series: Collections and Proceedings. 
The address was delivered by Joseph 
Williamson, well known to _ historical 
students by his History of Belfast. His 
subject was the History of Maine and a 
biographical survey of the contributions 
of the State to historical literature. An 
excellent analysis of the paper appears 
in the Portland Advertiser of the 3d 
February. A paper was also read by 
Rufus K. Sewall, of Wiscasset, on the 
Future Work of the Historians of 
Maine. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Madison, held its twenty-seventh annual 
meeting on the 3d January. The report 
shows a satisfactory condition of affairs. 
The building fund, which will not be 
touched till it reaches $15,000, is now 
over eight thousand dollars. The li- 
brary contains 43,105 bound volumes, 
and 47,668 pamphlets ; a total of 90,773 
titles. The officers for 1881 are: Presi- 
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dent, C. C. Washburn; Corresponding 
Secretary, Lyman C. Draper. 

A subscription is on foot to obtain 
from the descendants of DeWitt Clinton 
the beautiful half length portrait of the 
famous Governor, by Trumbull, one of 
the most pleasing of his pictures, for 
the gallery of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, already rich in originals 
and copies from originals of New York 
worthies, and only needing a suitable 
hall for their fitting display. 


The death is recorded of Dr. Joseph 
Clay Habersham of the distinguished 
Georgia family of that name, a gentle- 
man well known in the best circles of 
Northern society, and a surgeon of the 
25th Georgia regiment in the Confed- 
erate service. He died in Savannah in 
January last, deeply lamented. 


General Fitzhugh Lee has been selected 
as the orator on the unveiling of the 
statue to “Stonewall” Jackson at New 
Orleans in May next. 


Mr. E. W. Van Voorhis, 129 E. 36th 
Street, New York City, is collecting 
material for a sketch of the Dutchess 
County branch of the family of Van 
Voorhis, and will be thankful for any 
information, such as records of births, 
marriages from family bibles, etc. 


In the columns of the New York 
World there appeared, under date of 
Monday, January 31, an admirable ab- 
stract of all the documents, resolutions, 
letters, etc., of 1781, relating to the York- 
town monument. The paper is entitled 
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“France and America. The recogni- 
tion by the Continental Congress of the 
aid of France in our war of indepen- 
dence.” These documents prove be- 
yond possibility of doubt that the 
Congress intended the monument to 
be to the French Alliance. Robert R. 
Livingston, Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in his letter to Luzerne, the French 
Ambassador, calls it “the monument of 
the alliance and of the military virtues 
of the combined forces,” 


The bill appropriating thirty thousand 
dollars for the erection of the Saratoga 
monument at Schuylerville, New York, 
passed the House of Representatives at 
Albany on the 25th January. 


The Mason’s Lodge of Fredericks- 
burgh, Virginia, in which Washington 
was initiated in 1752, is about to erect 
a Washington Memorial Masonic Tem- 


ple. 


Senator Joseph R. Hawley is the 
orator selected for the Centennial Cele- 
bratiqgn of the Massacre at Fort Gris- 
wold, Groton (now Ledyard), Conn., 
which falls in September next. 


The Governors of Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Nevada and Utah, 
are all natives of Kentucky. Where is 
State pride? 


A woman by the name of Sally Hun- 
ter is reported to have died at Washing- 
ton, in January, at the age of 115 years. 
She is supposed to be the last of the 
servants of George Washington, by whose 
will she was manumitted. 





PAMPHLETS IN THE JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY 
RELATING TO THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


The late John Carter Brown, of Providence, R. I., spared no pains in collecting 
whatever he could find to add to the value of his library as a treasury of every- 
thing pertaining to American history. The writer has been struck with the col- 
lection of pamphlets having reference to matters connected with the war of the 
Revolution. It is his purpose in this article to give some account of those which 
may, perhaps, be regarded as of the highest value, beginning with the year 1774, 
and ending with the year 1781. Of these pamphlets, varying very much in size and 
in interest, there are not far from fourhundred. To give even a cursory glance at all 
these, will be impossible. We make the most judicious selection we can, aware, at 
the same time, that the curious reader may regret not to see a notice of some tract 
or pamphlet on a topic which may be of special interest to himself. 

We go back to the year 1774, since it may gratify curiosity to observe what was 
the tone of public sentiment prior to the breaking out of the war. A pamphlet of 
sixieen pages, said to have been written by Dr. Priestly, bears this title, ‘An Ad- 
dress to the Protestant Dissenters of all Denominations, in the Approaching Election 
of Members of Parliament, with respect to the State of public liberty in general, 
and of American affairs in particular.” Chief Justice Allen of Pennsylvania 
expressed his sentiments in a pamphlet of seventy-two pages, entitled “The 
American Crisis, etc.” Being a Royalist in sentiment, he left the country not far 
from the commencement of the Revolution, and took up his residence in England, 
where he died in 1780. A pamphlet of thirty-two pages, published by the Tories 
of New York, to throw contempt on the American Congress, bears the title, 
“ Americans Roused (The), in a Cure for the Spleen, or Amusement for a Winter’s 
evening ; Being the Substance of a Conversation on the Times over a Friendly 
Tankard and Pipe, Between Sharp, a Country Parson ; Bumper, a Country Jus- 
tice; Fillpot, an Inn Keeper; Graveairs, a Deacon; Trim, a Barber; Brim, a 
Quaker ; Puff, a late Representative. Taken in Short Hand, by Sir Roger de 
Coverly, 1774.” We find also, published this year, a letter written from Boston 
to a friend, giving an account of the great sufferings endured by the inhabitants 
of the town, on account of the enforcement of the “ Port Bill.” A tract of thir- 
ty-one pages, by Pres. Myles Cooper, of King’s College, a Tory in Sentiment, has 
written on its title-page these significant words: “ This pamphlet, on the 8th of 
September last, was, in full conclave of the Sons of Liberty in New York, com- 
mitted to the flames by the hand of their common executioner; as it contains 
some queries they cannot, and others they will not answer.” Dr. Cooper 
resigned his office in 1778, and returned to England, where he died in 1795. A 
folio of four pages contains “ His Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament on Wednesday, November 30, 1774.” Josiah Quincy, Jr., is repre- 
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sented in the collection by his “ Observations on the Act of Parliament commonly 
called the Boston Port Bill; with thoughts on Civil Society and Standing Armies.” 
There is a London reprint of this pamphlet from the Boston edition. Mr. Bart- 
lett quotes from a writer in the Monthly Review, who, among other things, says : 
“This Shrewd Commentary on the Boston Port Bill will induce us to entertain a 
respectable opinion of these law pleaders.” 

Coming now to the year of the war, 1775, we find a large number of valuable 
and important pamphlets. We call attention only to those which at the time must 
have made the deepest impression on the public mind. As the writer has referred 
to several of these in an article recently published in the Magazine of American 
Hisory [V, 427], he will omit mention of those in the library of Brown University 
to which allusion was made in that article. We may form some conception of the 
wrath that must have been awakened in the breasts of the insulted citizens of 
Boston by the oration of Dr. Thomas Bolton, delivered March 15, 1775. We are 
told that “this oration was delivered from the balcony of the British Coffee House 
in Boston to a crowded Audience of Officers, tories, etc., in ridicule of that deliv- 
ered by Dr. Warren.’’ The Orator begins by saying, that he “cannot boast the 
ignorance of Hancock, the insolence of Adams, the absurdity of Rowe, the arro- 
gance of Lee, the turgid bombast of Warren, the treason of Quincy, the hypoc- 
risy of Cooper, nor the principles of Young,” etc. Another tract of twenty-four 


pages has this quaint title: “ Bull, Patrick—A Wolf in Sheep’s Cloathing ; or, An 
Old Jesuit Unmasked, Containing an Account of the wonderful apparition of Father 
Petre’s Ghost in the Form of Rev. John Wesley. With some conjectures Con- 
cerning the Secret Causes that moved him to Appear at this very Critical juncture.” 
Several original editions of Burke’s speeches are among the pamphlets of this 
year, as well as of two of the Earl of Chatham. We find also John Clarke’s “An 
impartial and Authentic Narrative of the battle fought on the 17th of June, 1775, 


” 
. 


etc.” 2d edit., 36 pp. “Common Sense ; In nine Conferences between a British 
merchant and a Candid merchant of America,” with much mere in the title. 
The criticism of the Monthly Review on this tract is this: “ ‘The Candid merchant 
of America, who is here employed to’ support Nine tedious Conferences, and to 
be Converted from his opinions, appears to have been a greater booby than even 
the letter-writer, who was brought forward by a reverend Dean.” We find also a 
copy of “ The Crisis.” Folio 2 vols., 91 numbers, 574 pp. This work, we learn, 
is one of great rarity. It contains a remarkable collection of papers attacking the 
Ministry and the British Government in terms of the greatest severity. Dr. John- 
son’s famous tract, “Taxation no Tyranny,” with numerous replies which it 
called forth, is among the pamphlets. As is well known, this pamphlet was written 
when its author was in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and is an echo of the senti- 
ments which prevailed among those who sustained the government. Another 
small 8vo of 66 pages is said to have been published by Dr. Franklin in London in 
January, 1775—‘“‘ Journal of the Proceedings of the Congress held in Philadelphia, 
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Sept. 15,1774, etc.” We are told that “its effect was startling, for it proclaimed 
to the discriminating British Public, that the English language had acquired new 
vigor and clearness in being transplanted to the Western Shores.” We find what 
a writer, at the time of its publication, pronounced to be “A masterly specimen 
of accurate learning,” Catharine Macauley’s “An Address to the people of Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland on the present important Crisis in affairs ;” ‘‘ Massa- 
chusettensis,”’ a series of letters, numbered i. to xvii., in support of the policy of 
the mother country. For a full notice of these letters, see North American 
Review, Vol. IX., p. 376. “The Parliamentary Register,” 14 vols., a thesaurus 
of important matter pertaining to the war of the Revolution. Also the 16 vol- 
umes of “The Remembrancer,” said to be “the most important for the period 
it covers of any work extant.” We find thirteen pamphlets, varying in size from 
eight to thirty-six pages, including the “Calm Address” of Rev. John Wesley 
and replies to the same. One of these replies has the title, ‘‘ An old Fox Tarred 
and Feathered,” in which the writer charges Wesley of having plagiarized Dr. 
Johnson’s “Taxation no Tyranny.” “I liken him’—i e., Wesley—‘‘ unto a low 
and puny Zadpole in Divinity which proudly seeks to disembowel an high and 
mighty whale in politics.” 

We now reach the year 1776, when the war was fairly inaugurated, and notice, 
as among the most valuable of the works in the library on matters pertaining to the 
Revolution, one which bears the title, “ Affairs de l’Angleterre et de l’Amerique 
1776. Anvers MDCCLXXVI.” 8vo, 24 cahiers, bound in 19 volumes. Hon. J. R. 
Bartlett says: “‘ This valuable collection of papers, relating to the American Revolu- 
tion, is, from its scarcity, so little known, that no satisfactory account of it exists. It 
is singular that a work so extensive and so important should have escaped the 
notice of Brunet.” As a matter of curiosity, one would like to know in what 
other libraries, if any, of the country, this very rare work is found. “An answer 
to the Declaration of the American Congress,” in which the author says, that 
“the opinions of the modern Americans on Government, like those of their good 
ancestors on witchcraft, would be too ridiculous to deserve any notice, if, like them 
too, contemptible and extravagant as they be, they had not led to the most serious 
evils.” “‘The Critical Moment, on which the salvation or destruction of the 
British Empire depends. Containing the rise and progress, present state, and 
natural consequences of our American Disputes ;” a pamphlet which attracted 
to itself no inconsiderable attention. This year were published tracts on Amer- 
ican affairs, by Ralph Erskine, Caleb Evans, John Fletcher and other well-known 
divines of Great Britain, editions of which we find in the Library. ‘ Indepen- 
dency, the object of the Congress in America; or, An Appeal to Facts.” Samuel 
Adams and Hancock are severely handled by the writer. The first he calls “the 
would-be Cromwell of America,” while Hancock is, to quote Hudibras, 


‘* A very good and useful tool, 
Which Knaves do work with, called a Fool.” 
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Another remarkable pamphlet, at one time the property of Jeremy Bentham, is 
worthy of notice: “An Answer to the Declaration of the American Congress.’ 
The work, we are told, created quite a sensation, and appears to have gone through 
five editions in the year it was published. ‘‘ Obedience to the best Charter,” etc., 
which the writer represents the American, “as the most worthless of manhood, 
as wretches in whose breasts the blackest treason rankles, while devotion shades 
their faces, and rebellion fumes in their hearts!’’ We give, for the special benefit 
of the Dutch readers of the Magazine, the title of one of Dr. Price’s pamphlets, 
translated and published in Leyden—“ Aamerkingen over den aart der Burgerlyhe 
vryheid, over de gronden der Regeering, en over de regtveerdigheid en staatkunde 
van den vorlog met Amerika.” Two pamphlets bear the following titles: “The 
Tears of the Foot Guards upon their departure for America,” written by an Ensign 
of the Provincial Army;” “ An Answer to the Tears of the Foot Guards, in which 
that respectable Corps are vindicated from the Charges of Puppyism and Cow- 
ardice.”” The foregoing form but a small part of the pamphlets of 1776. We 
regret we cannot, for want of space, allude to others. 

The same careful collation we must make of the pamphlets for 1777. We 
find a copy of the “ Articles of Confederation of the Thirteen States,” which was 
once the property of Hon. Henry Laurens, President of Congress. “ Double 
Delusion (The) ; or Faction the Cause of all the Confusion. A Joco-Serious 
Review of our American Embroilment.” ‘“‘ Essays, Commercial and Political.” 
The author favors the independence of New England, and would make the most 
of Southern colonies. ‘“ Letter from an Officer in New York to a Friend in 
London.” Among other things, the writer says : “ Many good families, whom the 
army have moved, have come in shivering to us for protection. Many of the 
ladies have scarce a petticoat to cover them, being stripped of furniture, apparel, 
and every thing that could make a Yankee soldier either a shirt or a pair of 
breeches.” 

Passing on to 1778, we find that the writers of several pamphlets, convinced of 
the hopelessness of the struggle, urge the people of the country to give up the une- 
qual strife, and secure the best terms of peace they can obtain. A pamphlet of forty- 
three pages has this title: “Impartial sketch of the various indulgences granted 
by Great Britain to her Colonies, upon which they have founded their presumption 
of soaring towards Independence.” He gives his estimate of New England char- 
acter thus: “ During the long New England winter months they have nothing to 
do, but cabal with their neighbors, and instruct their children in reading, writing 
and praying; for,” adds he, “you'll not meet a New England man but has the 
Bible by heart, and all the laws of his Province.” We would be glad to give the 
titles of other pamphlets published this year, but we are limited in the space within 
which this article must be compressed. 

In 1779 the tone of public sentiment in England as to the successful issue of 
the war becomes more discouraging. As an example of the pamphlets'of this 
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year, we find the following : “ Observations on American Independency,” in which 
the writer advocates a recognition of the Independency of this country. 

Pamphlets relating to the André affair, and published in 1780, are numerous in 
the library. The same is true with regard to General Burgoyne, 1779-80, and of 
Joseph Galloway for the same years, and for 1781. A pamphlet of fifty-nine 
pages, published in 1780, has this title, ‘‘ Nathan to Lord North.” The writer 
does not mince his words in this severe attack on his Lordship. “To shew the 
arch-fiend in his proper diabolical shape, to procure your removal from the ear of 
Majesty, where you have been too long squat like a toad, inspiring venom, would 
give me the greatest pleasure.” 

The number of pamphlets for 1781 on American affairs is between thirty and 
forty, some of them exceedingly curious. There is a Dutch pamphlet, 12mo, 36 
pp., the translation of the title of which is as follows: “ American Bible, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Adams, the Ambassador of the thirteen United States of North 
America, near the States General of the United Netherlands. To be had every- 
where.” There are fifteen chapters in the work, among the titles of which are the 
following : “Chapter II. The New Republic must not allow any flesh to stick to 
her arm until she be entirely free; ” “Chapter VI. America must bridle the 
preachers.” ‘Chapter VII. Banish Hypocrites.” ‘Chapter XIV. America must 
guard against Traitors, and banish those suspected of Disloyalty.” Several 
pamphlets by M. l’Abbé Raynal on “ Revolution de l’Amérique,” of which we 
can make only a bare mention. 

The writer has thus briefly alluded to the treasures found in the library of Mr. 
Brown upon a single topic of interest in American history. Doubtless some of 
the pamphlets relating to matters pertaining to the Revolutionary war are of very 
little value, and if destroyed the loss would not be felt. But many of these appar- 
ently ephemeral productions contain material which some future American his- 
torian may find of great service in throwing new light upon subjects now obscure, 
or at least of making more vivid and lifelike scenes, which, at the time they were 
enacted, awakened sentiments and emotions of the most stirring character in 
thousands of hearts in this and other lands. 

J. C. STOCKBRIDGE 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 37, Station D—N. Y. Post Office.) 


THE MEMORIAL HISTORY OF BOSTON, 
INCLUDING SUFFOLK COUNTY, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1630 to 1880. Edited by JusTIN 
Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University. 
In four volumes. Vol. I. The Early and 
Colonial period. Issued under the business 
superintendence of the projector, CLARENCE 
F, Jewett. Royal 8vo, pp. 596. JAMEs R. 
Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1880. 

Tothe construction of this massive volume the 
ablest writers and most learned historical investi- 
gators of New England have been called. The 
work is on a novel plan, one the merit of which 
has been repeatedly urged in these columns—that 
of monographic presentation. The special sub- 
jects were assigned to those whose previous 
achievements had given them authority, and 
under wise arrangement their independent essays 
have been grouped in a homogeneous whole. 
The result is a volume charming as well as in- 
structive. The introduction of the editor is a 
valuable account of the sources of Boston’s His- 
tory. Inthe Pre-historic period and Natural his- 
tory branches, there are three chapters on the geol- 
ogy, the fauna and the flora of the locality. In the 
Early history three on the European voyages, 
earliest maps and earliest settlement of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Boston Harbor ; that upon the 
maps in Mr. Winsor’s thorough manner and fe- 
licitous vein. The body of the volume covers the 
colonial period, to which Robert C. Winthrop 
contributes an important chapter on the founda- 
tion of Boston; George E. Ellis, chapters on 
the Puritan commonwealth and the Indians of 
Eastern Massachusetts. No man more clearly 
than he has understood the nature and the con- 
sequences of the policy adopted towards the native 
tribes. In this department also we notice a study 
by J. Hammond Trumbull on the Indian tongue 
and its literature which is an excellent bibli- 
ographical guide to this subject. Mr. Henry Her- 
bert Edes, the literary executor of the late Mr.Wy- 
man, who was the most patient and precise searcher 
into New England records of the last half cen- 
tury, supplies a sketch of Charlestown in the 
colonial period; Francis S. Drake, of Roxbury and 
Brighton ; and Samuel A. Barrows does a similar 
service for Dorchester. Chief among the other 
notabilities whose pens have been called into 
requisition are Thomas W. Higginson, with an 
account of Boston from the death of Winthrop 
to Philip’s war; and Rev. Edward E. Hale, of 
the connection of the capital with the events of 
the same period. The literature of the colonial 
period, as well as its cartography, falls to the pen 
of Mr. Winsor. Here we learn that from the 


setting up of the first press in New England to 
the revolutionary war not more than three hun- 
dred separate publications were issued from 
Boston and Cambridge, and of these nearly two- 
thirds were upon doctrinal religion. The anti- 
quary will enjoy Edwin L. Bynner’s colonial 
topography and landmarks, and the genealogist 
the list of Boston families before 1700. Boston has 
not lacked historians. Every inch of her ground 
has been gone over repeatedly, and every incident 
in her history has been investigated and eluci- 
dated; but this volume, while drawing from all 
that has preceded, is fresh in its treatment. The 
monograph admits of examination from one point 
of view and a precision of detail which are hin- 
drances to studies on a broader scale. While indis- 
pensable to every historical library, the work will 
be found an agreeable companion in every fam- 
ily that traces its origin to New England. It is 
edited in the best manner and its pages abound 
in illustrations of every kind—maps, portraits, 
pictures of monuments and houses, and the 
minor articles of household use; fac-similes of 
deeds, documents and signatures, and of pages 
of rare volumes, all carefully and well executed 
in the latest style of reproduction. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE VERMONT HIS- 
TORICAL SociETY, October 19, 1880, 8vo, 
pp. 43. TuTTLte & Co. Rutland, 1880. 


In this publication appears the origin of the 
society which in 1838 was incorporated as the 
Vermont Historical and Antiquarian Society, but 
was authorized in 1859 to change its name to the 
Vermont Historical Society and was assigned to 
the use of a room in the capital of the State. Its 
constitution divides its labors into three depart- 
ments: Historical, Natural History and Horti- 
culture; and its annual meetings are prescribed 
to be held at Montpelier on the Tuesday preced- 
ing the third Wednesday in October. The 
library appears by the report of the Librarian, 
October 8, 1880, to contain 3169 titles. The 
address on the occasion of the last annual meet- 
ing was upon the history of Fenianism and 
Fenian raids in Vermont, by the Honorable Ed- 
ward A. Sowles, of St. Albans. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE MISSOURI HIS- 

TORICAL SociEeTy, ST. Louris. Nos. II. and 

III. 8vo, pp. 22. (No imprint) 1880. 

The first of these papers. entitled Recollec- 
tions of a Septuagenarian, was read before the 
society by William Waldo, of Texas, in March, 
1880. It is essentially occupied with a sketch 
of Silas Bent, who emigrated to Ohio from Mas- 
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sachusetts in 1788, and removed to St. Louis as 
deputy surveyor of Rutland, Louisiana, in 1806. 
He held numerous judicial offices, the last of 
which was that of presiding Judge of the United 
States Superior Court, and died in St. Louis in 
1827, leaving a numerous issue by his marriage 
with Martha Kerr, of Virginia. His memoir 
contains some graphic accounts of the dangers 
of frontier life. The second of these publica- 
tions contains two papers, read on the 17th June, 
1880; one by Dr. N. de Wyl, describing some 
Archeological Explorations in Cole County, 
Missouri. Two mounds were opened near 
Boggs’ Creek, about two miles below Jefferson 
City, near the Missouri river. The first con- 
tained a quantity of charred bones; in the 
second was found a large cist within which were 
some twenty-five skeletons deposited irregularly; 
no pottery, arms, or ornaments of any sort were 
found. The second paper was read by G. C. 
Brodhead: the subject, Prehistoric Remains in 
Missouri, with a record of some discoveries made 
in the mounds and of interesting wall structures 
found in Pike and Montgomery Counties, and of 
a remarkable ruin of an ancient fortification, 
twenty to forty acres, enclosed by three ridges 
and three ditches, a few miles distant from 
Miami, Saline County. 


DISCOVERY AND CONQUESTS OF THE 


NORTHWEST, WITH THE HISTORY OF 
Cuicaco. By Rurus BLANCHARD. Parts IL, 
IIl., IV. Octavo, pp. 229 to 512. R. 
BLANCHARD & Co. Wheaton, IIL, 1880. 


The first part of this elaborate history was 
noticed in the April, 1880, number of the Maga- 
zine (IV, 318). The second part opens with the 
History of the French Settlement in the Illinois 
Country, and the first invasion of this then 
French territory by the English. The relations 
of the Indians to both nations are treated in de- 
tail, and the hostilities which for a time were 
closed,by the military and diplomatic abilities of 
Gen. Wayne are related. The final chapter of 
this part describes the administration of Harri- 
son as Governor of Indiana, the efforts of Tecum- 
seh, the last great chief of the Shawnees, the 
intrigues of the English, the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, and the battle of Tippecanoe, which was 
the death blow to the Indian confederacy. In 
the third part is found the story of the evac- 
uation of Fort Dearborr with its attendant 
horrors. The surrender of Michilimackinac, 
Chicago and Detroit, cast a gloom over the en- 
tire frontier and seemed to assure a long, if not 
permanent Indian rule. But a new campaign 
was immediately organized, and with the relief 
of Fort Wayne by Gen. Harrison, the tide 
turned. The activity of this enterprising officer 
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saved the Illinois country from British invasion 
and led to his appointment. as commander-in-chief 
of the northwestern army, a force of ten thou- 
sand men, which after hard fighting, carried the 
war into Canada. The battle of the Thames 
and the fall of Tecumseh brought a close to the 
struggle. England had her hands full in the 
Napoleonic conflict, and the burthen had al- 
ready begun to weigh heavily upon the United 
States. 

Part IV. contains the history of Chicago from 
its organization in 1833, and of the wonderful 
change which has since come over the great 
plateau of northern Illinois. 

We notice the organization in 1856 of the Chi- 
cago Historical Society. The great fire of 1874 
destroyed a vast deal of valuable manuscript ma- 
terials regarding the great West. In 1877 it took 
possession of its present quarters, and by the zeal 
of Mr. Albert D. Hager, its librarian, has al- 
ready accumulated a large number of books and 
pamphlets. In another walk, Mr. Charles Ran- 
dolph, the Secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and for many years of the National Board 
of Trade, has rendered services to commerce 
which are freely recognized throughout the land. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL TRACTS, 
No. 8. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BILLS OF 
CREDIT OR PAPER MONEY OF RHODE ISLAND, 
FROM THE FIRST. ISSUE IN 1710 TO THE FINAL 
ISSUE, 1786. By ELisHA R. PoTTeEeR and 
StpNEY S. RIDER. Small 4to, pp. 229. 
SIDNEY S. RIDER. Providence, 1880. 

This is another of the elegantly printed and 
well edited volumes of this scholarly publisher. 
Its base is the pamphlet by Judge Potter in 
1837, later reprinted by Henry Phillip, Junior, 
in his Paper Currency of the Colonies. In the 
present volume the original matter has been 
greatly extended and additions made. The excel- 
lent fac-similes of the old paper money, some of 
the originals of which are said to be unique, are 
of specimens in Mr. Rider’s own collection, The 
first bank consisted of forty thousand pounds 
issued in 1715. The tenth and last, the memor- 
able bank of 1786, of one hundred thousand 
pounds. The history of each of these banks is 
given in detail. Tables are added of the emis- 
sions and burnings of bills of credit, with histori- 
cal notes. There isa letter of Governor Richard 
Ward to the Board of Trade concerning the 
colonial emissions. There are curious tables of 
the prices of merchandise in Providence, 1746 
to 1779; Reports of the Committees of the 
General Assembly on condition of bills of credit 
follow, and the volume closes with a satisfactory 
index. 











OTHER FOOLS AND THEIR DOINGS; 
OR, LIFE AMONG THE FREEDMEN. By one 
who has seen it. I2mo, pp. 234. J. S. 
OcILvIE & Co. New York, 1880. 

Although the reader will not find in these 
pages anything of the vein of fine philosophy or 
caustic irony, or suggestive food for thought, 
which distinguishes the volume from which it 
derives its name, yet this narrative will take its 
place in the political literature of the dark 
period which followed reconstruction. Any one 
familiar with the story of South Carolina will 
recognize the incidents of the Hamburg mas- 
sacre, and in the person described under the 
name of General Baker, a leading politician of 
that State. The leader of the Colored party 
was of mixed blood, had been educated at the 
North and paid the penalty of his attempt to 
uphold the rights of his colored kindred with 
his life. 

POTTERY DECORATION UNDER THE 
GLAZE. By M. Louise MCLAUGHLIN. Small 
4to, pp. 95. Robert CLARKE & Co, Cin- 
cinnati, 1880. 

To the lady who presents these modest pages 
for the benefit of her co-workers in this branch 
of domestic art, which is now in great favor 
with us, as it has long been in Europe, pottery 
decoration in America owes an infinite service. 
The visitors to the Exhibition of the Decorative 
Art Society in New York, two years since, will 
remember the admirable specimens of her work, 
in which she was found to have discovered a 
mode of glazing equal in brilliancy and dura- 
bility to the best of the foreign factories. By 
those competent to judge, we are assured that 
her hints are well worthy of study and adoption, 





VALHALLA, THE MYTHS OF NORSE- 
LAND. A SAGA in twelve parts by JULIA CLIN- 
TON JONES. 16mo, pp. 156. R.WORTHING- 
TON. New York, 1880. 

The young lady, who here takes her flight into 
the remote skies of Saga land, is a grand-daughter 
of De Witt Clinton, the Governor and benefactor 
of this Empire State. In her preface she claims 
the right to inquire into the secrets of the Scan- 
dinavian hero world as one of a race in whose 
blood courses the old Viking strain. It has been 
said of this collection of poems, which are wild 
as those which Norna of the Fitful Head chanted 
to lovelorn Minnie and Brenda on the northern 
cliffs, that they are treated in a somewhat mystic 
vein. 

In the Sagas Miss Jones finds a continuous 
attempt to evolve mythical truth, to search deep 
into the scheme of creation, and even holds 
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that they recognized the power of God working 
in the heart of nature. To this no reasonable 
objection can be taken. The savage tribes even 
are rare which do not recognize the power be- 
hind the earthquake and the storm, but before 
the assertion, that through all the Norseland 
myths there may be detected the creating and 
protecting Trinity of the Christian system, we 
pause. There are too many similarities in 
things dissimilar for analogy to be a safe mode 
of metaphysital reasoning. 

But we forget all this is in the preface. The 
Valhalla is a collection of spirited poems, in 
unequal metre often of a rugged strength quite 
befitting the weird nature of the subject matter, 
and it is true no doubt to the Norse mythology. 
The Norsemen are invading us again with a flood 
of Eddas and Sagas claiming our fair land by 
right of discovery, and building up villages 
of their own; and it is well for us to know 
something of the forbears of our new neighbors, 
of whom the brilliant young author of these 
pages gives timely heralding in these chants of 
praise to their mythical forefathers. 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
WINFIELD Scott HaNcock, MAJOR-GEN- 
ERAL U.S.A. By FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 
With an introduction by Hon, FREDERICK O. 
PRINCE. I2mo, pp. 375. LEE & SHEPARD. 
Boston, 1880. 


Every political campaign is prolific of biogra- 
phies. The nomination by a convention of an 
individual as the standard bearer of one of the 
great political organizations of the country lifts 
him at once into a national personage, and thou- 
sand of eyes are at once turned upon his career, 
from the time when he first toddled across the car- 
pet or mudsill to the critical hour when his portrait 
is displayed to the eyes of the delegates, and all 
hearts are at once converted as by a Damas- 
cene miracle. From that moment he is given 
over to the hands of the campaign biographer, 
who analyzes his every action, dissects his every 
motive, searches his lineage through the mists of 
ages and projects him into the unenviab'e posi- 
tion of amoral lesson. It is small matter to 
the successful candidate, but in nine cases out of 
ten the defeated aspirant has little to congratu- 
late himself upon in the discrimination of his 
friends, if he recognize himself at all in his 
portraiture. 

Every one is familiar with the story of Han- 
cock’s military services. He will live in history 
as one of the heroes of Gettysburg, though we 
doubt if he can ever absorb to himself all the 
glory of that decisive day. But as boy, little 
was known of him, and as statesman perhaps as 
little. Therefore, of the four parts into which 
this biography is divided, the Boy and Man, the 
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Soldier, the Patriot and Statesman, the first 
and last will excite the greatest curiosity. The 
= purpose of this volume is frankly ac- 

nowledged, and would be patent enough with- 
out the sketch of William H. English which 
accompanies it. 


THE GOVERNMENT CLASS BOOK. A 
Youth’s Manual of Instruction in the Princi- 
ples of Constitutional Government and Law. 
By ANDREW W. Younc. New edition, 
thoroughly revised by SALTER S. CLARK. 


I2mo, pp. 274. CLARK & MAYNARD. New 
York, 1880, 
This is a step in the right direction. The 


author justly observes that the principles of 
political science and the method of their applica- 
tion in our government are a necessary part of 
a common school education. Every one is 
called upon to take an indirect part in the 
making of laws, and, therefore, every one should 
understand their nature and their intent. 

The subject is divided into two parts—Prin- 
ciples of Government and Principles of Law. 
These again are subdivided into appropriate sec- 
tions. National, State and Municipal Govern- 
ment and Law are each treated separately. Clear 
title heads and a good index add to the facility 
of reference. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND ITS CAM- 
PAIGNS IN TURKEY IN 1877-1878. By F. W. 
GREENE, 8vo. pp. 459, and atlas plates 22. 
D. APPLETON & Co, New York, 1879. 


The reader is at once struck by the beauty of 
the typography and the admirable execution of 
the topographical maps in the atlas annexed. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Turko-Russian 
war Lieutenant Greene was selected by the War 
Department for the purpose of making personal 
observation of military operations from the Rus- 
sian side, and assigned to duty as military at- 
taché to the United States Legation at St. Peters- 
burg. The permission of the emperor was ob- 
tained, and on August 5th, 1877, he reached the 
Imperial headquarters, and thereafter remained 
continuously with the army until peace was as- 
sured in July, 1878. 

This work is an authorized reprint of his report 
to the Government, and aims at a concise descrip- 
tion of the Russian army, a narrative of the 
campaigns in Europe and Asia Minor, and a dis- 
cussion of the use of field fortifications in con- 
nection with the breach-loading musket. The 
narrative of the campaign is based on official 
reports of the Russian commanders and his own 
notes made on the field at the many actions in 
which he was present, at which times he was 
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usually supplied with copies of the field orders, 
and on several works relating to the war, a list 
of which is given. 

The work, for convenience of reference, is 
divided into heads: recruiting, strength and or- 
ganization of the land forces, armament and 
equipment, methods of administration, tactics. 
Part 2, the campaign in Bulgaria. Part 3, that 
in Armenia. Part 4, the defense and attack of 
fortified positions. An appendix of plates is in 
a separate volume. To the military student the 
work is replete with valuable information, tersely 
written and clearly expressed in a manner which 
marks the author as a competent critic. 


COLORADO, ITS GOLD AND SILVER 
MINES, FARMS AND STOCK RANGES, AND 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE REsoRTS. ‘Tourists 
Guide to the Rocky Mountains. By FRANK 
Fossett. Second edition, 12mo, pp. 592. 
C. G. CRAWFORD. New York, 1880. 


This volume contains information of every 
character concerning this new and thriving State. 
The contents, descriptive, statistical and histori- 
cal, cover the entire range of its resources, pro- 
ductions and progress. It will serve as a guide 
to the tourist and as a hand book to the settler. 
Maps show the mining regions and the routes 
which lead to each, and carefully prepared tables 
provide precisely the information most needed 
by the new settler. Nor is the scenery, which is 
of the most grand and picturesque character, 
neglected, Already parties are formed for sum- 
mer visit to this most beautiful region, to which 
the drawing room car carries the traveller without 
an hour of discomfort or a shadow of adventure. 

Colorado, admitted to the union in 1876, bears 
the name of the Centennial State. We heartily 
commend this practical volume. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN HEALTH RESORTS. 
An analytical study of high altitudes in 
relation to the arrest of chronic pulmonary 
disease. By CHARLES DENISON, M. D. 16mo, 
pp. 192. THE RIVERSIDE PREss, HOUGHTON, 
Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1880, 


In these pages the author presents the results 
of a minute study into the qualities of what is 
termed climate and of the observed effect of the 
peculiar climate of the Rocky Mountain region, 
of which he is a resident, upon pulmonary 
disease in its various forms. ‘The report of 
Dr. Denison on ‘‘ The Influence of High Alti- 
tudes on the Progress of Phthisis,” made to the 
International Medical Congress in 1876, has 
been extensively plagiarized. The purpose of 
that report was ‘‘to seek through the aid of 
thorough investigation and study of the attributes 























of climate the generally most successful climatic 
home for the victims of chronic pulmonary 
disease,” 

From these general observations the reader 
will naturally expect a medical treatment of the 
subjects, but it would be a great mistake to ma 
pose that its interest is confined within purely 
medical limits. The studies of the effects of 
altitude upon climate are full of observations of 
general as well as scientific value, and the text is 
further illustrated by a climatic map ingeniously 
arranged and printed in colors. 





ARCHAOLOGIGAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, First Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, with accompanying papers, 
1879-80, presented at the annual meeting of 
the Institute, Boston, May 15, 1880. 8vo, 
pp. 163. UNIVERSITY PREss, JOHN WILSON 
& Son Cambridge, 1880. 

This society, to which every American student 
must heartily wish long life, prosperity and effec- 
tive service, was organized in Boston in May, 
1879, by Charles W. Eliot, Alexander Agassiz, 
Charles E. Norton, Martin Brimmer, and a few 
other of the solid men of Boston. Its declared 
purpose is to promote and direct archeological 
investigation and research by the sending out of 
expeditions, by aiding the efforts of independent 
explorers, and by publication of the results of 
expeditions. 

This first annual report shows a fortunate be- 
ginning of the praiseworthy work. Among the 
contributions to science obtained by them is an 
Essay by Lewis H. Morgan, entitled ‘‘ A Study 
of the Houses of the American Aborigines ; 
with suggestions for the exploration of the ruins 
in New Mexico, Arizona, the Valley of the San 
Juan, and in Yucatan and Central America, un- 
der the auspices of the Archeological Institute.”’ 
This instructive paper is printed in the report, 
with a variety of excellent illustrations of the 
Pueblos in exterior and interior views, with a 
statement of the hypothesis their remains suggest 
for further enquiry in cognate structures ; and 
we cannot forbear to add a list of works 
relating to New Mexico and Arizona, We re- 
peat our often expressed opinion that this, 
the monographic form, is by its limitation the 
very best possible for historic or archzologic 
studies. 

Next in order in the volume is a paper on the 
Ancient Walls of Mount Leone, in the Province 
of Grosseto, Italy, from the pen of W. J. Stills 
man, a resident of Florence, who has for. many 
years made a study of the so-called Pelasgic and 
Cyclopzean walls in Italy and elsewhere, and who 
is the first living authority on this subject. Finally, 
a chapter entitled Archzological Notes on Greek 
Shores, by Joseph Thacher Clarke, of Boston, 
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whom the society aided with funds to prosecute 
his studies on Greek sites, which he is now ex- 
ploring. 

The report closes with a recommendation 
that scholarships of archeology be established 
at our principal colleges. Long life to the 
Institute. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PUBLIC LIFE 
AND SERVICES OF THOMAS F. BAYARD, SENA- 
TOR OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE STATE 
OF DELAWARE, 1869-80. With extracts 
from his Speeches and the Debates of Con- 
gress. By EDWARD SPENCER. 16mo, pp. 303. 
D. APPLETON & Co, New York. 


Next to Horatio Seymour Senator Bayard is 
the leading exemplar of the old-fashion State 
Sovereignty doctrine which, since the first Tues- 
day of November last past, may be considered 
to have passed into the list of dead issues in 
the United States. No man in the United States 
is regarded with greater trust than Mr. Bayard, 
and there is ample reason to believe that had he 
been nominated by the Democratic party in 
1876 he would have been elected President of 
the United States. The old advocates of the 
States Rights Separatist doctrine had been silent 
for so long a period, and there was so little concep- 
tion of the extent to which the Southern States 
had been solidified, that in the general depres- 
sion of affairs and the widespread dissatisfaction 
with the close management of the Republican 
party, he would surely have had far more than a 
parly support. 

The result of the recent election and the cen- 
sus of 1880, have determined beyond peradven- 
ture the future tendency of the United States 
toward a stronger, more compact, more perfect 
nationality. The controlling West, a composite 
race, made up of all parts of the Union and 
modified by a large foreign immigration, will 
hereafter influence the politics of the sea-board 
States whose interests depend in great measure 
upon her favor, and it is not probable that a 
President will be again selected from any of the 
States eastward of the Alleghanies. For Mr. Bay- 
ard’s sound views upon finance the intelligent com- 
munity has the highest respect, and on that subject 
he has had the courage of his opinions, But 
the country is tired of the cry of Beware of 
Centralization. Any unbiased observer can see 
that with the rapid growth of the industries of 
the country, the reduction of the debt and 
the consequent withdrawal of Customs or other 
tax from a large number of articles, the number 
of office holders, and the personal influence of 
the national administration will diminish, while 
our extensive territory, our vast population, de- 
mand a greater rather than a less centralization 
of the national power. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
1775-1781. Historical and military criticism 
with topographical illustration. By Henry B. 
Carrington, Colonel U. S. A. Royal 8vo. 
Third Edition. A. S. Barnes & Co. New York, 
Chicago and New Orleans, 1880, 


BATTLES OF 


MAGNA CHARTA; OR, THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL CIviL LIBERTY IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA, embracing the period 
from the Norman Conquest to the Centennial 
Year of American Independence. By J. C. 
Wells. 8vo. Mills & Company. Des Moines, 
1880. 


THE History oF BRISTOL, R. I. The story 
of The Mount Hope Lands, from the visit of 
the North men to the present time. Illus- 
trated. By Wilfred H. Munro. 8vo. J. A. 
& R. A. Reid. Providence, 1880. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF LOVEJOY. An account 
of the Life, Trials and Perils of Rev. Elijah 
P. Lovejoy. 8vo. Fergus Printing Company. 
Chicago, 1881. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE 
ARAB Moors, with a sketch of the civilization 
which they achieved and imparted to Europe. 
In two vols. 16mo. 

Boston, 1881. 


By Henry Coppeé. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NuMIs- 
MATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA for the year 1880. 8vo. Printed 
for the Society. Philadelphia, 1881. 


Historical and genea- 
Edited 

Tele- 
Harris- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
logical. Cumberland Valley number. 
by Wm. H. Egle, M.D., M.A. 4to. 
graph Printing and Binding House. 
burg, Pa., 1880. 


A RELATION OF A VOYAGE TO SAGADAHOC, 
Now first printed from the original MSS. in 
the Lambeth Palace Library. Edited with 
preface, notes and appendix by the Rev. B. F. 
de Costa. 8vo. John Wilson & Son, Cam- 
bridge. 1880. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
NICHOLAS OF LYNN. Read before The 
American Geographical Society May 15th, 
1880. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
Society. By the Rev. B. F. de Costa. 8vo. 
New York, 1881. 


E Piuripus UNuM, A SEQUEL TO MAGNA 
CHARTA, By J. C. Wells. 16mo. Mills & 
Co. Des Moines, 
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A BrigF HIisTory oF THE CHICAGO HIsTorI- 
CAL SOCIETY, together with Constitution and 
By-Laws, and list of officers and members. 
_ Fergus Printing Company. Chicago, 
1881, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE ILLINOIS BAR Forty 
YEARS AGO. Lincoln and Douglas as Orators 
and Lawyers. By Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, 
8vo. Fergus Printing Company. Chicago, 
1881, 


CABO DE BAROS; OR, THE PLACE OF CAPE Cop 
IN THE OLD CARTOLOGY, with notes on the 
neighboring coasts. By the Rev. PB. F. de 
Costa. 8vo. Thomas Whittaker. New York, 
1881. 


CERTAIN MEN OF MARK. Studies of living 
Celebrities. By George Makepeace Towle. 
16mo. Roberts Bros. Boston, 1880. 


THE CoRWIN GENEALOGY IN THE UNITED 
States. By Edward Tanjore Corwin. 8vo. 
S. W. Green, Printer. New York, 1872. 


SKETCH OF Hon. JoHN Howe PEYTON, OF 
STANTON, VA. By Col. J. T. L. Preston. 
8vo. David Clapp & Son. Boston, 1881. 


UNcLE REMUS—HIs SONGS AND SAYINGS. 
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By Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated by Fred- 
erick S, Church and James H. Moser. 12mv, 
D. Appleton & Co. New York, 1881. 
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ALL Nations. By Ivan C. Michels. Folio. 
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CANOES, DoG SLEDGES, ETC., THROUGH AL- 
ASKA, KAMSCHATKA. By Z. A. Mudge. 
16mo. Phillips & Hunt. New York and 
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WHAT MUST WE DO TO BE SAVED? By Robert 
G. Ingersoll. 16mo, C. T. Farrell. New 
York, 1880. 
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‘“AYETTE’S LAST VISIT TO AMERICA 


February, 1824, the following letter was written at 


ision, in Washington: 


out fifteen days since by Mr. Brown, in which I expressed 
Hrance you should point out, a fn fo convey 
you ould be able to visit the United States.. Since then 


itign on this subject in which the sincere attachment 


in Yr! 





on to is expressed, whose ardent desire is once more to see 


} 


od at which you may yield to this invitation is left 
heve me, whatever may be your decision, it vill be 
mediate 
nraent vessel to proceed » any pol you { indi- 

the adopted country of you clv yi which 
rateful recollection of your 1m; a 
ace of 


. goodn 3s to intorm me G4 


e n of Congress, and add if t 


” 


E. 


on fast 

ears and ten, it seemed ide cgever the half 
psed since he leit ti youn court and 
{ri rht ina 
rity ia half decade: ! 3 fon now lain 
Mo ernon, and the Fre hn jlution and the 


hen for the cau: erty 


mutz im between th ent and the past. But 


youth, 
id ble ing the hardships and dangers of her sons; 


ll fro Ove? t 1, alter tl space ol years, [rom living 
1 the childre: those who were gone, touched a chord in 
veart which responded warmly to the summons. 





